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New York State Fair at Syracuse Next Week 
_ Make It An Outing for the Entire Family 
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BURNS BRIGHTER—LASTS LONGER 
Stock Your Home With Bright White 


Light for the Whole Year 


Promise Yourself for this year the great convenience 
of pure white light for your home—a steady supply of it. 


Keep your promise to yourself and lay ina stock of Stand- 
ard Carbide when you get your other provisions this Fall. 


Standard Carbide comes in blue, steel, moisture-proof 
drums. It is ready for your use at any time. 


Add plain water to Standard Carbide and there arises 
pure, light-giving acetylene gas. That is the simplicity 
of the acetylene generator; all it does is to drip water on 
Standard Carbide, catch the gas in a tank and let it flow 
through pipes to your lighting jets. 


You don’t have the bother that one kerosene lamp gives. 


You have a light that is as white as bright sunshine; a 
light that is always ready for your use at any place ‘in 
your home or around it. 


That pure, white light from Standard Carbide makes you 
feel cheerful. Winter nights don’t seem so long. Reading 
is a pleasure. Company has a gayertime at your home. 


For your children’s sake, use Standard Carbide light, 
Their lessons are better and more quickly learned. Their 
eyes are saved from all strain. And they don’t breathe 
smoky, oil smelling air such as kerosene lamps give. 


Standard Carbide leaves the air pure even in a tight 
closed room. If you have any throat trouble or asthma 
you will notice the difference immediately—a freedom 
from that choking feeling. 


Remember that Standard Carbide gives a non-poisonous 
gas. It has absolutely none of the danger city dwellers 
have from coal gas. Is is a perfectly safe gas. Even 
miners use standard Carbide in their cap-lamps because 
of its safety and brilliance. 


Standard Carbide is just what its name says —a stand: 
ard. It means the same as “pure bred’ in cattle, 48 
AAA No.1, in wheat. It means that any drumof 
Standard Carbide is the same as every other drum and 
its quality is as high at the top as at the bottom—the 
greatest amount of stored light and the purest white light 
man can make. 


So stock up with Standard Carbide for the whole Winter. Keep the Summer sun shining 
through the long nights. Standard Carbide is the most ecomonical light you can get, the easiest 
to use, the safest and the most cheering. And Standard Carbide keeps perfectly in the blue, 


steel, moisture-proof drums. 


If you want to ask ahy questions write us without obligation on your part. 


The Farmers Standard Carbide Co., Inc. 


Factory: Plattsburg, New York 


Executive Offices 15 West 37th St., New York, N.Y. 
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attractive hay market with its 
sudden embargoes and chang- 
“wf ing wants, but it is important as 
“<2 the consumption point for 21,000 
of hay and 7,000 cars of straw grown 
» New York farms. In fact, about 70% of 
ihe hay and straw consumed by the New 
York city market is produced by farmers 
¥the Empire state. The other 30% comes 
om Pennsylvania, Canada and various 
estern hay territories, but eastern farmers 
onsider that they are chiefly responsible 
or the supply and quality of the hay handled 
y the New York city 

market. On the other 














New York City as a Hay Mai 


Know the Market and You Can Cater to Its Various Needs 


as it takes the very best quality hay to be so 
graded on the market. Number 2 and num- 
ber 3 timothy constitute the bulk of the sup- 


ply. 

Alfalfa is in little demand and New York 
city proper is a poor market for this legu- 
minous hay. There are points just outside 
of New York city for which the commission 
merchants buy, and if they know ahead 
that alfalfa is coming to them, they will 
make their sales and re-route the alfalfa to 
nearby points so that the hay does not touch 
the market at all. A small amount of al- 
falfa is purchased in the city for grinding 





und, New York state 
tanding as the leading 

y state in the Union 
nd producing about 
% of the total com- 
mercial production of 
he United States, 
sends less than 12% 
fits crop to New York 
rity. Another 30% goes 
ross the line to New 
England points, 31% 
) the South and about 
1% to New Jersey. 

A review of the prin- 
pal New York state 
shipping points shows 
that Seneca Falls in 
Seneca county, ships 
out the largest amourt 
of hay from any one 
pint, while Moravia 
in Cayuga county and 
Cape Vincent in Jef- 
ferson county follow in 
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mous fm second and third place. 
llers Me Other large shipping 
Sven getters are Auburn in 
: Cayuga county, Tru- 
ause mansburg in Tomp- 
kins, South Amster- 
dam in Montgomery, 
Canandaigua in Ontario and Roisere in Jef- 
and: ferson. . 
as For the most part this hay is packed and 
of ipped in large bales which weigh about 
n 225 pounds each. In fact, it is the large 
and HM bales which bring the best price on the New 
the MM York city market. The buyers showing the 
ght preference to an extent of $1 to $1.50 a ton 


for bales of this size. The smaller bales 
Which weigh about 100 pounds each are sel- 
dom called for, and the buyers in New York 
tity have an evident reason for this prefer- 
ence. The large bales are more bulky. and 
the hay is not pressed so tightly as in the 
small bales. Men who are hired to feed the 
tity horses have no concern for the amount 
tonsumed and feed about so much regardless 
of cost or weight. Thus, if the owner of 
the horses supply them with the large bales 
more loosely packed, it is more economical 
ofhay. Purchasers claim that a ton of the 

tge bales for feeding purposes, will go as 
far as a ton and a quarter packed in 
small bales. 


Timothy in Most Favor 
Number 1 timothy is the hay in most de- 
in New York city and it brings the 


Mand 
best price, However, there is very little of 
the Number 1 timothy that gets to mark 
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many grades from various sections it may be 
graded by the hay exchange inspectors as 
Number 2 or possibly Number 3. Perhaps 
it is this question of grading which brings 
about more dissatisfaction from farmers 
and country shippers than any other one 
point. 

A farmer has his hay inspected at his 
shipping station, sends it to the market, is 
notified by the commission merchant of its 
arrival and then receives check in payment 
for the car on the basis of hay one or two 
grades below his own classification. This 
is something that a country shipper cannot 
regulate, as he has no 
knowledge as to what 
other hay m-y be upon 
the market at the time 
his car arrives. With 
the sworn testimony of 
the supposedly inde- 
pendent inspector of 
the hay exchange who 
did the grading, there 
is practically no chance 
of comeback for the 
shipper who is dissatis- 
fied with the grading. 

Perhaps the next 
point which causes 
trouble is the sudden 
change in railroad em- 
bargoes. There is prac- 
tically no place for 
storage of hay in New 
York city and, in fact, 
the fire laws are so 
rigid that the expense 
of maintaining terminal 
storage with approved 
facilities is practically 
impossible. This means 
that the hay must be 
sold within a reason- 











Bird’s-Eye View of the 33d Street Hay Sheds, New York City 


and mixing with molasses in making up 
mixed feed for cattle. Choice alfalfa sel- 
dom gets upon the market and Number 2 
and Number 3 grades, the same as with 
timothy, is the quality in the majority. 
There is a difference in price of $8 to $10 
a ton between choice alfalfa and the Number 
3 grade, while the difference between Num- 
ber 1 timothy and Number 3 seldom runs 
more than $5 or $6. 

The hay which comes from a distance is 
seldom of the highest quality and practically 
all of the Canadian hay is either classified as 
Number 3 timothy or as shipping hay. The 
product from western hay areas usually falls 
in the same classification and so the very 
finest grades of hay oh the New York market 
are practically all produced by New York 
state or Pennsylvania farmers. 


Grading by the Hay Exchange 


The commission merchants who take care 
of the hay and straw trade in greater New 
York are members of the hay exchange, 
which is their official organization that hires 
trained inspectors to grade the hay. New 
York city is, of course, a large market and 
hay which may be classified as Number 1 
timothy at some up-state point will arrive 
in New York, where in competition with 


ably short time upon 
arrival, and in order 
not to clog up the ter- 
minal facilities the rail- 
roads place embargoes on a moment’s notice. 
A grower may have his hay moving to what 
appears to be a favorable market at New 
York city and after the-car has started, 
embargo is suddenly levied on the terminal 
for which it is destined. 

Sometimes these embargoes last only a 
day or two before the restrictions are re- 
moved, and again they may last for some 
time. The New York city buyers are in the 
same predicament so far as storing hay is 
concerned, and they buy piece-meal from 
commission merchants in the same way as 
a customer buys at a retail store. This 
makes a fairly continuous and steady outlet 
for the hay from the commission merchant’s 
standpoint, and in order to adapt themselves 
to selling conditions, they try to regulate the 
supply by codperating with the railroads in 
encouraging embargoes when the receiving 
points are crowded. 


Getting the Hay to Market 


In greater New York there are 13 prin« 
cipal terminals where hay is received. Three 
of them are used by all railroads while the 
others are delivery points of individual roads 
or boats. Canadian hay has been coming 
quite generally through the canal by boat, 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Influence of the Spirit 


The only progress of humanity comes 
from the influence of the spirit, which is the 
province of religion to promote. If the spirit 
were supreme in the hearts of men there 
would be universal peace and happiness. It 
is the province of religion to achieve that 
supremacy. It has not accomplished its 
tasks fully, nor to a great extent, we might 
say. If it had, there would have been no 
war in Europe, would be no selfish labor 
troubles today in this country, and half the 
disease, misery and crime, all the results 
of greed and materialism, would disappear. 
The fruits of the spirit are joy, love, peace, 
gentleness, goodness. We need to go to our 
Bibles for the truth to help straighten out 
our world difficulties today. 





To Commissioner Pyrke 


Commissioner Pyrke can do no better ser- 
vice in beginning his administration than to 
make careful study of the state food and 
market division of his department. — This 
branch is not a wonderful success. It is do- 
ing less for the people than when under Com- 
missioner Dillon. In its first days there was 
very little financial support given the depart- 
ment. As we look back, seeing the enormous 
sums now available and comparing these with 
the pittance with which Commissioner Dil- 
lon had to work, we wonder how so much then 
was accomplished, how so little now. If Com- 
missioner Dillon largely succeeded in making 
personal enemies, he did succeed also in show- 
ing where the trouble rested with our market- 
ing system. Commissioner Porter seems to 
be a better friend of the organized fruit and 
vegetable dealers than of either producers or 
consumers. 

The food and market department is now 
nearly eight years old. We believe the retail 
middlemen are pinching farmers, and over- 
charging consumers, more during the present 
time than ever before this department was 
created. The inactivity of the department 
has forced some of the city papers to do what 
the department ought to be doing. Take the 
investigation of the New York Evening Post. 
Recently this journal found this state of 
affairs: Retailers were paying 2 cents an ear 
wholesale for Long Island sweet corn; the 
local dealer sold this corn at 8 cents an ear. 
Jersey egg plants fetched 2 cents wholesale 
and in turn were sold by local dealers at 10 
cents each. Farmers got wholesale 1 cent for 
cucumbers, which were retailed at 6 cents. 
Tomatoes brought 114% cents a pound whole- 
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sale and were sold by local dealers at 15 
cents a pound. Other vegetable crops were 
sold at similar extortionate prices. Lima 
beans bought at 3 cents a quart wholesale 
sold at 15 cents; green peppers 1 cent, sold 
for 19 to 25 cents. These were the figures 
that the Evening Post said prevailed on the 
day of the investigation. And not a whimper 
out of the state department that is supposed 
to look after the interests of both producers 
and consumers. 

We want to be charitable to Commissioner 
Porter ; he is getting old and seems to fear the 
power of the fruit and vegetable retail crowd. 
Possibly he is cautious also, in fear of politi- 
cal reaction, for the food retailers are very 
powerful. But this state of affairs cannot 
and must not continue. It is too costly, both 
to producers and consumers, This depart- 
ment must not become a covering for the 
rogues who hold farmers by the throat, tak- 
ing their products at their own prices, or 
gouge those who buy because the buyers are 
as helpless as the producers. Try, Mr. Pyrke, 
and do something—please. 





One Reason 


This statement was made in congress af- 
ter it was reported a lawyer was to be paid 
$15,000 by the shipping board. “The 
lawyer,” said a congressman who knew him, 
“never made $2500 a year in his life and he 
isn’t worth 75 cents.” Here is one reason 
why the shipping board has made such a dis- 
mal failure in managing the government 
fleet. Incompetent men, ridiculous high sal- 
aries, loafing! It may sound bad, but it ex- 
plains things. 


Abolish the Adamson Law 


Were congress to pass an act requiring 
farmers to give their hired men 10 hours’ 
pay for eight hours of work, the legislation 
would be no different than that called for in 
the Adamson act that requires railroads to 
pay a 10-hour labor scale for eight hours of 
work. Unquestionably such a law would in- 
crease the cost of farm products just as it 
does increase the cost of rail transportation. 
Likewise such legislation would be called class 
legislation, of the most vicious kind; yet the 
Adamson act is just as vicious legislation as 
if similar application were made to agricul- 
ture. Farmers oppose class legislation of all 
kinds. 

The Adamson act ushered in the debauch of 
high prices. It increased rail labor from 1914 
to the present time by 165%; and it inaugu- 
rated inefficiency in labor on the railroads and 
greatly increased the number of employees 
required to do the work. Once started on the 
railroads, it spread to the building of can- 
tonments, to ship, and air craft building, and 
soon found its way into all governmental and 
private operations. The Adamson act has 
cost the people of the nation more billions, ° 
without commensurate return, than any other 
single piece of federal legislation. It did 
not improve the scale of living or of labor be- 
cause the advantage was soon absorbed by 
higher rents and higher retail profits. 

This act, still on the statute books, is a men- 
ace to honest, efficient labor; to agriculture; 
to industry; to commerce. Its early repeal 
would restore the square deal ideal and do 
much to clear up the industrial mess in which 
the country now finds itself. The evils of the 
Adamson act should be carefully studied by 
all classes of farm people and the proper 
steps taken to secure the repeal of the law. 








A Time Backslider 


England has rejected daylight saving. 
Thus another country, having tried out this 
damn fool time, and finding it about every- 
thing else than what was claimed for it, goes 
back to the time that the ages have shown to 
be best for human guidance. This ought to be 
the last year for this nuisance time in this 
country. Not only is confusion terrible, run- 
ning on two kinds of time, but mothers have 
discovered the menace to health and well- 
being of their children, when this nuisance 
time is observed in the towns and cities. 

While country districts are freed of its rule 
it reacts nevertheless on farm people in many 









ways. This wrong in respect to time », 
tion will never be righted until the nyj.. 
is taken entirely from the statute book, 
the session of the legislature this winte 4 
thing should be ended forever. " 


The Farm Lambs 


“Take good care of the lambs.” Sych, , 
the advice of an old shepherd when au, 
regarding the best method of improving . 
flock. The advice thus given will ay 
equally to those engaged in tilling the «i 
If improvement is to be made in agricy}i, 
methods it is to come largely through ¢ 
young people of the farm. Every ¢ 
should be taken of the lambs. 

This fact is being recognized in gra 
and farm bureau work and in various kip 
of club work, and will prove the old she 
herd’s advice is as good for humans az 
the occupants of the sheepfold. The ats 
tion now being paid to rural schools is fy 
ther evidence that the lambs are going to} 
looked after better than ever. With bets 
schools will come better teachers; and betta 
teachers will one day realize that teachiy 
by means of agricultural environment ; 
eyen more productive of mental culture thay 
the aping methods and subject matter of thg 
urban districts. As time passes leaders jy 
agriculture and education are realizing th 
importance of taking good care of the lamb; 










































A Leaderless Congress 


Called into session primarily to give the 
country taxation relief, congress now recesses 
with some forms of legislation enacted, but 
its real work left undone. The same squar 
derlust that has prevailed in the past seem 
foremost in the minds of congression 
cliques. The fault is not with the Presiden 
Everything indicates that he has done his 
level best to secure a performance of preeles 
tion promises. The fault is with congreas, 
The taxation bill and the tariff bill, amon 
a large group of important bills, are to hay 
a pleasant sleep while congress goes home ty 
fish. Public needs are to suffer that person 
interest may be advanced. Oh, the pity ofit! 





Greatest Pepper State 


New Jersey comes to the front this season 
as the world’s greatest pepper production 
center, and 50 cars a day of this “firey” 


vegetable have been rolling out from south- i . W 
ern counties. The farmers of Atlantic, a 0& 
Cumberland and Gloucester counties havegm 4 


been warming up to the pepper industry in 
great shape, and the famous truck gard- 
eners of Italy no longer hold the record in 
pepper production. Readers of American 
Agriculturist remember our discussion on 
this last fall, when we called attention to 
ideal climate, soil and shipping facilities of 
southern New Jersey for the extension of 
this industry. ! 





To those not versed with the wonders i ty 
which these market gardeners perform 0 BM ter 
their truck fields, it is marvelous to follow er, 
the intensive methods practiced and to se BM fr 
the splendid crops which are. secured yeal HM sp 
after year on the same fields. Green, red, MB qu 
yellow, pink and purple varieties are er: 
grown in large quantities, and if you want My fy 
to know anything about peppers, go HM an 
southern New Jersey. m 

Order Lime Now—Don’t wait any longet By a 
for lower freight rates to order fall lime hi 
stone. Lower rates can’t come in time ce 


change prices much this year, and delay wil 
mean freight blocks, no lime on the land and fc 








losses greater than any possible saving. : 

Smile a While—Uncle Ab says: The cheer I ° 
ful chap who helps others helps himself ; 
even more; and the poor cuss who grouches ; 





alone loses more than his neighbors lose. 


Clean Up—Paint and labor both cost 
money, but decay in the long run costs more 
than both. 


Slow But Sure—Timt ist ee 
be sure. land pay a p It’s: Jon 
ee | i ee Py, wn <S sys 
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mployment, farmers without a market. 







heir markets are opening well. 






























grounds. 








may be used for swine. 
the sun when they are brought to the fair! 


be in conspicuous evidence this year. 








kept the record straight. 


Farm Products and Vegetables 











August brought the great drought of 1921 
to an end, and this with a lower range of 
temperature was very favorable for all such 
crops as were not matured. The country 
freshened up quickly, pasture especially . re- 
sponding to the rainfall, and as a conse- 
quence there is a more hopeful feeling gen- 
erally. As a matter of fact, however, aside 
from pasture and late grasses, clovers and 
annual feed crops, the rain came too late to 
materially benefit crop yields. 

The corn crop looks better, and in Indiana 
and Illinois current reports of conditions are 
higher, but this reported improvement in the 
central valleys is offset by a further deteri- 
oration in the Missouri valley. The crop 
forecast in bushels is probably a trifle larger 
than a month ago, but the actual situation 
inside of the husks is deceiving to the casual 
observer. Imperfect filling, damage from 
ear worms and an unusual percentage of bar- 
ten stalks will be reflected by serious dis- 
appointment at husking time. 

The threshing returns on oats are showing 
hearly a bushel to the acre less than expected 
When harvested, with quality perhaps the 
Poorest on record. Weights are running 

m as low as°16 bushels up to a general 
_ Average of 22 to 24 pounds. Spring wheat 
threshing is showing the same in 
- Yield, and final estimates will show further 


bs jo 


Some truth in this, but it did not affect 
ie fair; and as far as farmers are concerned 
The guess 
»s more a reflection of last fall and winter, 
st a forecast of the days ahead. Take live- 
ick. Big as have been the many shows 
{former years, in every live-stock class 
ery previous record was broken. From the 
wlamity tales you had read in the city papers 
ou thought cattle no longer were popular, 
hogs no longer prized, or sheep no longer 
xteemed—you should have seen the proof 
of the contrary, as you did if you were there. 
e several buildings were inadequate, over- 
nn into more shelter tents than ever before 
m the grounds—more entries, more stock 
than ever heretofore assembled on the 
Horses, farm and carriage and 
light breeds which always are good, scored 
over 100 more this year than ever graced the 
spacious horse barn. What is needed is a new 
tattle barn so that the present cattle barn 
Hogs can’t lie in 


It was only in fruit, and in some vege- 
table lines that fewer exhibits were seen. 
But Southern and Central Ohio got hit last 
ring, got hit by frosts, and as a result the 
commercial fruit crop was not and will not 
There 
was some fruit, some very good fruit, and all 
Ohio fruit to be sure, but Ohio never gets hit 
all over at the same time, so the fruit show 
But wait another 
year; Ohio always comes back. Betting on 
Ohio orchards is the surest bet you can make. 


What corn! There were the exhibits show- 
ing more in quantity and grain of the best 
quality, equal to the best of any year, even 


American Agriculturist’s Crop Outlook 
Rain Came To Late For Many Crops—By Statistician B. W. Snow 


‘ments of peaches are in progress in Michi- 





though dry weather made. anxious farmers 
last June and July all over the state. “I 
never judged better corn,” said one of the 
judges. The same could be said by others 
judging the farm products classes. The 
spacious building was filled, crowded to the 
utmost. These men who assemble these ex- 
hibits deserve especial mention and one of 
these days American Agriculturist intends to 
publish the list that all may know who are 
responsible for these magnificent exhibits. 
It is no small task to assemble these products 
and those doing the work deserve greater 
credit than they ever get: no prize award 
compensates for the labor, trouble and skill. 
We have seen big pumpkins, big sugar 
beets, big musk and water melons, and big 
squash at other Ohio state fairs; well, the 
standard stands! If the summer was dry, 
there were a great many places where water 
drew itself upwards and the soil, yielding 
forth its water and its fat, gave forth the 
vegetables that even the Long Island or Jer- 
sey farmer would look at with envy. The 
Buckeye state challenges the best that is 
grown; the proof is at the state fair. 


Machinery Spread Out Everywhere 


It is a pity that the Ohio fair grounds are 
not large enough to exhibit adequately the 
farm machinery. Once they did suffice, when 
the fair was smaller, when fewer tools were 
available for farm helping; but now when 
manufacturers from a score or more of states 
bring on their many lines there simply is not 
space enough. And machinery was every- 
where; in corners along a fence; behind a 
building where in former times a horse or 
two was tied; along a driveway that a year 
or two ago was a park side with a bench for 
a resting group: packed in between what 
heretofore was open space in which you 
walked to the next exhibit. But now you see 
tools, machines, implements—every place. 

The tools. All could not be mentioned, the 
list is too long. But the new-comers of recent 
years are there; tractors, trucks, lighting and 
power plants, electric washers, milking ma- 
chines, sanitary barn equipment, heating 
plants, water outfits for home, stock and 
buildings and new devises of many kinds, 
small and large, to ease the muscles and take 
away drudgery of the farm. What lessens 
these things taught! Farm life has been 


reductions, thus bringing the total wheat 
crop this year down to somewhere around 
750,000,000 bushels or 35,000,000 bushels 
less than last year. 

The rains, in some districts, came early 
enough to benefit late potatoes, but the early 
crop as a general rule may be recorded as a 
failure. Measured in bushels, however, the 
improvement even in late potatoes is not im- 
pressive, and the supply this year, when 
measured by population and food needs will 
be the smallest in many years. 





Fruits and Pasture 


The bureau of markets and crop estimates 
confirm American Agriculturist reports as 
to general shortage of cereal and potato 
crops. Commenting on fruits the federal 
department reports as follows: 

“Fruits are generally improving in size 
and quality, due to more favorable moisture 
conditions. The summer apples have been 
marketed in most sections and the later varie- 
ties are beginning to ripen. Buyers are ac- 
tive and prices of $3.50 to $4.50 per barrel 
tree run in New York and a few sales of $6 
to $10 per barrel in Virginia are reported. 
Marketing of the peach crop is practically 
completed in the southern states and ship- 
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No Farm Gloom In Ohio 


Ohio State Fair Scores Another Wonderfully Successful Year 


it was another good year, this year, for the 
bio State fair. Last week when the gates 
nened the people came in larger numbers 
, the very first day than ever before re- 
ded. This first day’s attendance was 
tout 47,000, an increase of 6000 over last 
sr, the previous record. Despite frost in 
ye spring and drought in early summer, the 
yhio crops came through and the growers 
xhibited their best! Some people had said it 
nid be a poor year for the fair—because 
any shops were closed, much labor out of 


transformed, the acre yield increased, the 
average production enlarged by lessened 
human units; farm tools and machines 
wrought the results. 


With the Live Stock 


Here in Ohio you find what sheep author- 
ities say is the best blood in the fine wool 
lines. At the fair with every breed of sheep 
represented the place of honor belongs to the 
Merinos. They are first in numbers in Ohio, 
but of course all the others have their places 
and their partizans. With wool kicked all 
about as it has been during the last year you 
might think some of these old wool breeders 
had, become a bit discouraged. Not so. Per- 
haps a bit sore at the political tinkers but 
these sheep breeders have not lost faith in 
sheep, knowing that the tomorrow always 
comes; that the condition of last year often 
has occurred in the past. After the Merinos 
in numbers came the Southdowns and the 
Shropshires; there are a lot of both in Ohio. 

In the cattle and horse barns the Short- 
horns led in numbers among the cattle and 
the Percherons among the horses. Among 
hogs the Poland-Chinas took first place by 
sheer force of numbers. Durocs and Berk- 
shires held their heads high, since there were 
so many of each. 

The boys’ and girls’ club work had reached 
very interesting proportions this year. The 
youngsters showed 175 pigs, 65 cattle, 200 
chickens, 1500 jars of fruit and 624 articles 
of clothing. Fine work, this! 


Here and There 


Mention should be made of the many 
worthy educational features. The Ohio sta- 
tion, Ohio State University, School for the 
blind, state educational department, admin- 
istrative and control work of the state agri- 
cultural department, as well as of other 
agencies, all presented their work in splendid 
exhibits that were arranged with taste and 
thoughtfulness. Indeed the state fair pays. 
Build it bigger, and continue the fine, thor- 
ough, fundamental programs of Chamberlain 
and Bonham and Miller and Saudles and this 
great state fair will never be surpassed, but 
always be a pattern for any state that would 
make its state fair do for its people what the 
Ohio state fair has done so generously and 
so conspicuously for the people of Ohio. 


gan. Pears are coming on the market in 
Texas. Some good shipments of grapefruit 
have been made from the Rio Grande valley 
in Texas. Prunes are ripening in Idaho.” 


Live Stock, Hay and Pastures 


“All classes of live stock are in good con- 
dition generally,” says the bureau of crop 
estimates, “although in some instances a lit- 
tle thin because of shortage of pastures. A 
light shipment of range stock to market has 
begun. The movement of grass-fed cattle 
from the long grass sections of Kansas is 
becoming heavy. Hog cholera is increasing 
in Kansas and a bad outbreak is reported 
from Tama and Benton counties, Ia. Hogs 
are reported scarce in Oklahoma. Some de- 
mand for feeder lambs is reported in Colo- 
rado. Milk production is increasing in Wis- 
consin and New York as a result of better 
pastures. Farmers in Arizona are planning 
to increase dairy herds. 

“Late cuttings of alfalfa and clover were 
improved by rains and cooler weather and 
some good yields reported. The harvesting 
of millet, pea-vine hay and grain crops cut 
as hay in some states will help to relieve the 
hay shortage. Pastures are improving since 
recent rains and supplying considerable 


feed.’ 
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“Crushed Stone” 
and water for 
cooking and 
lighting 

HAT is Colt Carbide 
Lighting - and - Cook- 

ing reduced to its simplest 
terms. The Colt machine 
brings carbide (crushed 
stone) and water together, 
producing a marvelous gas. 
This gas produces the 
hottest cooking -flame 
known; and a light that is 
seemingly a miniature sun. 
The Colt Plant drops a 
handful of carbide inter- 











mittently into a self-con- 
tained tank of plain, or- 
dinary water. The water 
releases the gas from the 
impregnated stone, and 
there you are! 

You want to know what 
it costs and all about it. 
We'll tell you gladly, if 
you'll just send us your 
name and address on a 
postcard. Do that. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
30 Bast 42d Street, New York 





CARBIDE LIGHTING. 
AND-COOKING PLAN S 1B 

















The Kind of Credit 
Farmers Really 
Need 


A 60 or 90-day loan is of little use 
to a farmer. He must have time 
in which to grow, harvest and sell 
a crop. Farmers’ Fund loans are 
adapted to farm needs. They have 
helped many New York State farmers 
to independence. 

The demand for funds exceeds the 
supply. Buy our Collateral Trust 
Gold Notes, $100—$500—$1,000 de- 
nominations—due one year to five 
years from date—5 44% interest, pay- 
able semi-annually. Fully secured. 


Write for particulars and free booklet. 


Farmers Fund, Inc. 


M. W. Cole, President 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank Building 
Rochester, N. 


Capital $400,000 Surplus $115,000 

















A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 
Barnett System guarantees protection to life ee 


No losses where our | apd a 

& demand. 
AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory. Farmer 
agents and dealers make $100 or more weekly selling. 
Barnett Rods. We teach you the business. Write for 
agent's prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 
JOS. V. BARNETT & CO., Mfgrs., Cedar Rapids, ta. 


uw . 
uick profits. 





THE JOYNT BRAND. PURE UNLEACHED HARD- 
WOOD ASHES. THE BEST FERTILIZER 
BY TEST 


For top dressing, worn out grasg and meadow lands, 
wheat growing, or seeding down, they have no equal. 
A complete and sure fertilizer for all growing crops, 
as they supply the soil with the very nourishment re- 
quired to stimulate plant growth. Lasting in the 
ground and showing results for years. Agents want- 
ed. Correspondence Invited. dress. 


JOHN JOYNT, Box 297. LUCKNOW, ONT. 


P. of H. FLOUR-- PURE BRAN 
BUY DIRECT IN 2-TON CARS OR MORE. 
sod Farmers. 


Friendly to Organ 
CONSUMERS MILLING CO., Minneapolis 








Hardwood unleached 

in bags $13.00 per ton 

car lots or less. 
SWARTHMORE, PA, 


WOOD ASHES 


w. H. LEIDY 
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Pointers from Those 


Plow Handle Talks 





Who do the Work 




















To Hoe or Not to Hoe 


If permitted to use slang, it makes 
a fellow tired to see the way we have 
tabooed hand work on the farm. Our 
farm meeting platforms have been 
congested with 
the advice al- 
most to the 
point of ridicule 
that one must 
not use a hand 
hoe in field 
crops. Of course 
we all know the 
difficulty in get- 
ting hand work 
done in fields 
where power 
application has 
been neglected. 
It is a hopeless 
ease unless the 
owner has 
money to burn. 
But when we have gone to the limit 
with power cultivation both before 
and after the planting time and the 
emphasis of any is put on the before, 
then if hand hoeing is necessary to 
get a clean field let’s go to it, not after 
the weeds are big but when appar- 
ently they will be harmless, when in 
fact they are not, especially when 
drouth prevails. 

It is not alone a case of using up 
fertility but using up water, and 
water with some of us this year has 
been at a premium. We spent nearly 
$6 an acre this year hand hoeing corn 
when it was large enough not to 
harm the little plants, and the money 
was well spent. Hand work cannot 
be advised for everyone. Soil condi- 
tions have much to do with the ne- 
cessity. Our soils are of the best type 
of sandy loam, splendid soil to work. 
Nothing could be better. A clay sub- 
soil throughout holds water over the 
most of it and if we put on plant 
food and take care of our crops either 
the year they are planted or, as with 
the hay crop for two or three years 
beforehand, failure is out of the ques- 
tion. 

















H. E. COOK 


No Weeds Overlook Us 


These are our problems Some- 
times it seems that every undersirable 
plant known to the botanist.wants to 
grow on our farms and consider they 
are conferring a favor by so doing. 
Now if those of us who operate this 
type of soil do not understand or 
rather won’t understand, we will not 
be able to do our best, and the more 
fertilizer we use the bigger grow the 
weeds. Our clay farmer friends do 
not have the weed nuisance as we 
have it, but often theirs of puddling 
and cracking is even worse; which 
gives them a group of problems all 
their own, and when they fail to meet 
them with tile drainage and the in- 
corporation of organic matter in the 
surface soil then they lose. Our New 
York soils are so variable from sur- 
face surface to 4 feet below that rules 
for all of us alike are worthless, and 
if we try to carry thhem out alike 
everywhere, are positively damaging. 

And so to the student farmer com- 
bined New York is a wonderful state. 
Maybe one might say that as well 
could a set of rules be laid down for 
druggists, grocers, dry goods sellers 
and hardware dealers all alike as for 
all farmers in soil handling to follow 
the same plan. It happens to be my 
opinion that we have neglected this 
class of teaching in our school and 
extension work. In other words, if it 
is best to use a hoe on some of our 
fields the clay farmer has no right, to 
ridicule me because it is none of his 
business any more than it is mine to 
criticize him for doing what is most 
essential in his case. And then comes 
the old question. Which soil is best? 
Well, they are both best if the owner 
on each soil understands his own soil 
business and then applies what he 
knows. 


What’s the Use? 

I know how folks feel about these 
things, they say, What’s the use 
when maybe the next generation will 
either live on our careful attention or 
let all go to the bowwows; or why 
work hard that city folks may prosper 
and advance their people? Well now, 
it’s like this: If we want to have this 
country “bust up” and ourselves to 
leave an heritage to our children of 
anarchy and disorder and a final dis- 
solution, go ahead and our desires 
will be more than gratified. 


If, on the other hand, we want to 
do as much for our children as our 
parents did for us we shall have to 
dig and delve and deprive ourselves 
as they did. Our Lewis county agri- 
cultural society is celebrating its 
100th anniversary this year and I 
have been. reading up some of the 
early history of the county and I am 
ashamed of myself not to be measur- 
ing up to the work of my ancestry 
which was among the early settlers, 
deprived as they were of what we 
call necessities. 

No, I am not getting childish or 
sentimental or fretty or dyspeptic or 
grasping after isms or delusions, but 
I can see if some of us with land and 
rural interests on our hands and 
minds do not come nearer to living 
up to the opportunities of the day by 
emulating some of the traits of those 
gone before; and if village and city 
people, some of them, do not quit 
wasting energy and money on non- 
sensical hot air stuff this won’t al- 
ways be the greatest nation on earth. 
—[H. E. Cook. 





Culture of Winter Wheat 
ALBERT JAMES, BROWN COUNTY, 0. 


From close observanecs of neigh- 
boring farmers and my own experi- 
ence of several years, I am convinced 
that the simplest and easiest way 
which we all are looking for whether 
we confess it or not, to get a larger 
and better yield of winter wheat is 
"by tillage and a very careful prepara- 
tion of the seed bed. The earlier we 
plow, the better; and then delay the 
peeding, if there must be a delay be- 
cause of fly or other causes. Reason- 
ably early seeding gives the crop a 
better chance to get well rooted, very 






of them. During a drought 1 
plow more during the day than a. 
be followed with a roller, thus. 
pacting, then follow with harro 
hold the moisture. ¥ to 
If rains should fall befo 
sufficient to pound or habtes trent 
begin all over again, as it Ww Soil, 
redisking, rolling and harro 
which packs the soil and leay 
crumbly and mellow, ready for hay 
ing, remembering the point js to t. 
the earth fine, mellow and jp 
heart. In fact one can not put 
much work in on preparing this ~ 
bed and it may require many ened 
ings in dry weather; but once aap 
plished the seed can more e m 
germinate and the roots fing mo 
pleasant pasturage throughout o 
earth reservoir. . 
I prefer a forced feed disk a 
with grass seed and fertilizer attach 
ments; more or less complete mir 
tures of commercial fertilizers vil 
yield more satisfactory returns ip the 
grain and the following grass cro 
than if the fertilizers are omitted; anj 
this sort of drill, will more evenly gg. 
tribute the seed and at an even de 
and also pack the soil nicely as it 
goes, covering the seed, which g 
course, eliminates all thin, barre, 
patches and then heavy thick 
bunches, so often seen in fields, 





New York as Hay Market 
(Continued from page 163) 


while hay along the Hudson river js 
held at various points such as Cedar 
Hill, Coeymans and Schodack Land- 
ing until it can be taken down con- 
veniently by one of the freight boats, 

The principal receiving point in 
New York city is around 33rd Street 
along the Hudson river. There the 
hay shed of the New York Central, 
which is directly connected with the 
Hudson river division freight tracks 
and with the cars which are floated 
across the river from the West Shore 
railroad, receive the hay from the 
cars. The building is a three-story 
affair, nearly 600 feet long and 5) 























Centralized Canadian Wool Grading House 
The wool growers of Canada have made rapid progress in the marketing 


of their wool through the formation of centralized grading house. 


The plan 


they follow is that very similar to the centralized sales agencies now co-opera- 


tively operated by farmers in New York and Pennsylvania. 


Last year our 


own farmers did not have facilities for grading all of the wool which was sold 
through the pools, but they are bending every effort to do so this year. It’s 
a big job and takes lots of time and a number of experienced men, but well 
graded wool means a better return on the market. 





important since the freezes pull the 
roots from the ground more or less 
each time, and the earlier it is 
planted the better it will withstand 
the freezing. 

Early plowing insures a compact 
seed bed which I apnsider the most 
essential adjunct to a good crop. If it 
is land from which a corn crop has 
just been harvested, it will need only 
thorough disking or harrowing. 
Wheat stubble requires plowing. 
Suit your plowing to your soil and 
seasonable conditions. One thing is 
certain, plowing should never be done 
when the soil is too wet because no 
tilled land can be put into good con- 
dition that season, if plowed under 
such circumstances. Deep plowing is 
commendable but 5 or 6 inches is 
sufficient, as less work in the way of 
rolling, harrowing, etc., is needed to 
get this desired, compact seed bed and 
is also less strain on the horses. No 
small item either. After plowing I 
thoroughly harrow each way to de- 
stroy all weeds. 

Weeds fatten or thrive on what is in 
the soil for cultivated crops, and they 
take vast quantities from the soil also; 
the harrowing in itself, prevents the 
evaporation of the moisture too rap- 
idly. This way, the soil is left in a 
perfectly smooth condition with no 
hard clods to bake and dry in the 
sun. Baked soil very soon will lose 
its life and tilth which are difficult to 
restore. There is more likelihood of 
destroying that dreaded pest, the Hes- 
sian fly, by early plowing and thor- 
ough disking, as*it throws them upon 
the surface, exposing them to such 
unusual conditions that destroy many 


feet wide and capable of holding 
about 200 cars of hay. Equipment 
permits the hoisting of the bales trom 


the car floats to the shed floor and 
in turn the bales are swung to trucks 
on the other side of the building. 


There is also a hay shed in Brook- 
lyn known as the Brooklyn Eastern 
district terminal hay market which is 
the principal receiving point for that 


borough. It has a capacity for 15? 
ears. The third largest receiving 
point is the Bushwick Junction ter 


minal of the Long Island railroad. 
The shed here holds about 120 cars, 
but the building has not been used 
as a hay warehouse for the last 1! 
years, although arrivals at this point 
amount to 250 to 300 cars a month. 

Free storage is allowed at the sheds 
for 48 hours, after which time 4 
charge of $1.50 per day per car § 
made for the first 8 days and $3 per 
day for the next five; after that $ 
a day. Selling prices at the Brooklyn 
eastern district terminal are around 
$1 a ton more than at the 33rd street 
hay sheds, due to extra cost of plac- 
ing the hay at that point. Hay which 
comes in on the Lehigh Valley i 
floated across from Jersey city to the 
railroad pier at 28th street on the 
Hudson river, or else to the Brovx 
side of the Harlem river at 129th 
street. At the latter point there is 
hay shed for 45 cars of hay. 

At the other points of arrival in- 
dividual differences prevail and prac 
tically all of the sales are made # 
the car’door. On the track, 48 hours 
time is allowed for removal in 
cases, followed by 4 regular demut 


rage charge and track storage chars® 
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VEN ‘in” the short time our Big 

“Catalog has been in the hands 
of ourjcustomers, folks have come to 
know it as the standard by which values 
are judged. They have been quick to 
recognize that here they get the full and 
immediate benefit of the new high quali- 
ties and the new low prices. 

From the very beginning response to 
this book has been remarkable, people 
everywhere are taking advantage of the 
remarkable offers. It is easy though, to 
understand, when you consider our loca- 
tion here in the center of the world’s 
market. This is why we are able, always 
to give our, customers first advantage 
of new stocks and lower prices. 

Your Bargain Book is ¢he reliable place 

fo buy because it shows the prices you 
ought to pay—they are based on the 
present, new market conditions. _ 
And every article is clearly illustrated, carefully 
described and fully guaranteed—you know what 
you are buying. And you are always assured of 
the same savings, service and satisfaction that 
has made our business what it is today. 


Reductions on Everything 


Everyone of our 31 stores is waiting to serve 
you. Furniture, carpets and draperies;—sporting 
goods, clothing, toys;—silverware, novelties and 
china;—tools, hardware and automobile supplies; 
farm machinery and harness;—everything new, 
everything guaranteed and everything a real 
old-fashioned value. 


Here Is The Proof 


Every page of the Big on. will show you 
tremendous savings. In our Women’s Store, 
all wool coats that last year were priced from 
$26.98 to $54.50 now run from $12.67 to 
$49.75. Tailored all wool suits were from 
$40.50 to $73.95. The highest priced now 
is only $39.48. Hosiery, underclothes, shoes and 
furnishings follow on the same scale. And 


meCharles William Stores 1:0. 
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for men the values are just as attractive. 
An all wool fine worsted suit that sold for 
$48.50 to $58.50 is now $27.50; an $11.45 
dress shoe is now $6.95 and other reductions 
are in proportion. Work clothes that sold 
last year up to $19.00 now range from $6.45 
to $17.35, all of better material and finer 
workmanship. For the farm, too, every- 
thing is reduced. And all these are but a 
few of the 40,000 bargains shown in 
Your Bargain Book. 


Be Sure You Have Your Book 


ala alll aaa ata 


The Charles William Stores, Inc. 

788 Stores Building 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me FREE My Fall 
and Winter Bargain Book showing the new 
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Requests for sucha bookasthisare | 
bound to be heavy. If you have not , 
already received your copy, fill out , 
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the coupon and mail today. Don’t low prices. 
risk being without a catalog—it will Name 

save you money, much money on [ } | 
everything you buy and remember Address ...... 


—“You Must Be Satisfied or Your 
Money Back.” 





Mail the coupon now! 






New YorkCity | 
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Increase Your Crops With This 
Roller Bearing Spreader 


HE popularity and fame of the International Roller 

Bearing Manure Spreader is due to one thing—and 

that is sheer merit. The record of the International 

_ spreader, of the improved type, has shown farmers that 

isisa productsatisfactory from all points of view. Those 

features which’ create its special value, as listed below, 
are of practical interest to every man on a farm. 

1. RollerBearings—Rollerbearings 5, Wheels Track—Rear wheels 


at 7 points—the only spreader track with the front wheels, 
80 equipped. lightening draft. 


2. Double Ratchet Drive—Walking 6. Tight Botlom—There is no 
beam transmission from main clogging, jamming apron, be- 
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axle eccentric and extra large cause the spreader has a tight 

ratchet wheel give easy, strong, bottom. Spreads anything. 

steady feed. tapered to 

eliminate friction on both sides. 7. Two Beaters—Two all-steel : 
: _ Siz feed speeds. beaters with chisel - pointed : 
F square teeth work from both : 
3. Oscillating Front Axle— Auto- top and bottom of the load. : 
‘ type, permitting short turn. 7 
; No pole whipping. 8. Ae png onda spiral be- = 
: , e rs gives the ma- ; 
: 4. Power; Both Wheels—Power is nure a third’ beating, and : 
: transmitted from both ends of spreads it finely and uniformly 5 
: the rear axle—beaters and beyond the wheels. : 
4 wide-spread driven from one ‘ 
. wheel and the manure feed 9, All-Steel Main Frame—Wood A 
. the other. box sides hold only the load. = 
: See the International spreader at your nearby Inter- 2 





national dealer's or write us for detailed information. 





















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Cicaco <a USA 





(92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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; CALL TO MANURE 
SEE NEW joes SPREADERS 


Latest Models will be on Exhibit, N. Y.State Fair, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Seminole St., between Tuscarora St., and Oneida St. st weave 


























Western Ganada 


bupnaht contentsnent 
to thousands of home seekers and 
who havestarted on het REE homesteads 


bouaht land peigen. Sheg have 
cs shed their own homes and secure 

y ae 
still to be had on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Aore 


- similar to that which h many 
santhes yielded from 20 to 45 is 
years yie! ae som Oto a oa 
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. (was $ 59) Now $ 39.95 
was 180)New 119.90 
352) New 249.00 


EN 
1804 @akland Avenue, 


. MANSAS CITY, MO. heat acre— 
Empire Building, “PITTSBURGH, PA. | A in sweat Cg 
h cattle, sheep and hogs is equally 
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PATENTS givers" 


ass 
TSON F. M, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 
Waren, fi OO ENINGTON. Dd. CG 
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Engineering and Crops 
Busy Days for all on the Farm 


















Electricity for Farm Home 


This year we put in a small electric 
plant in our summer cottage, and like it so 
well that we are thinking of putting one in 
at our farm. We live in town, renting our 
farm. What size and kind do you think 
will give us the best service?—[L. K. B., 
Tipton Hills, L. I 

I am sure that your tenant will de 
overjoyed at your thoughtfulness in 
providing for his convenience and com- 
fort; nothing adds so much to the com- 
fort of farm life as modern conven- 
iences. 

I would not presume to say which is 
the best system, as there are so many 
good ones. If I were buying one, I 
should look first to the company that 
makes it, to be sure of their reliability 
and of théir ability to give good serv- 
ice. Then I should be sure that the 
one I bought would be large enough, 
not only to provide light, but to run 
small motors of say up to a quarter 
horsepower. There are all kinds of 
outfits—automatic, semi-a u t o m a tic, 
some without batteries, some single 
cylinder, some four-cylinder—you can 
get anything you want. 

Perhaps the best suggestion I can 
make is for you to look up some of 
your neighbors who have plants, find 
out what kind they are, and what de- 
gree of satisfaction they give. Usually 
the best test of an article is the popu- 
larity it has won. 





New Drainage Idea 
FRANK A. HUNTINGTON. NEW YORE 


We had a piece of ground about a 
quarter acre in area on our place that 
would grow nothing whatever because 
of an underlying hardpan that seemed 
to be absolutely impervious to mois- 
ture. I decided to try the widely ad- 
vertised idea of subsoiling this plot 
with dynamite. According to direc- 
tions, I put down bore holes 15 feet 
apart and 2% feet deep and used a 
quarter pound of 20% dynamite in 
each hole. The holes were tightly 
tamped after being loaded with the 
charges so as to get as wide an area 
of lateral breakage as possible. 

I do not know what results others 
have had from subsoiling experiments 
but I can say that there is growing to- 
day on that plot a crop of wheat which 
is doing nicely. No surface water 
stands upon the ground any more and 
to all appearances, the soil is now in 
fine condition for growing crops. 





Getting Rid of Stumps 


I have about 12 acres of upland pasture 
that is covered with a good many elm and 
maple trees, some of which have been 
girdied and are dead or dying. I want to 
put it into crop and get the trees out. Is 
there any firm that does this work?—[0. 
J. H., Alden, N. Y. 

No doubt there is some one in your 
neighborhood who owns a stump pul- 
ler, and might lend or rent it to you. 
Of course, your first job will be to cut 
down the trees and get what lumber 
you can out of them, and some one 
with a portable sawmill is what you 
will have to look for. Then the com- 
bined use of stump pullers and ex- 
plosives will have to be resorted to, to 
get the work done most economically 
and effectively. You will find that 
manufacturers are very willing to help 
you in this work, and if you apply to 
them you will get all kinds of good 
service. For information on explos- 
ives, write to the Institute of Makers of 
Explosives, New York City. 





Brake for Wagon Train 


Would there pe any danger in going down 
a hill with a wagon train attached to a 
tractor? I am considering hitching a wagon 
train with a capacity of about eight tons to 
my tractor—[L. A. Rothe. 

It would be extremely dangerous to 
go down a steep hill of any length, 
which has a 20 per cent grade, with 
a tractor and train of wagons unless 
some provision is made to provide 
against the wagons running onto the 
tractor. Of course a brake could be 
put on the wagons which would take 
care of them. As for the tractor, 
you could switch off the ignition sys- 
tem and let the engine work against 
compression together with the brake 
on the transmission or driving pulley 
which should certainly hold the trac- 
tor back. If the hill is very long 
and steep, more of a brake on the 
tractor could be obtained by putting 
the .in low speed and then let- 
ting it’ work against compression. . 


Selecting Corn for Exhipi, 


Nearly every corn field Pro 
some good show ears, but the ma” 
to locate them. This can bet 
most easily by setting aside the } 
~ears as they are being huske 
hauled to the crib, and by makin.’ 
final inspection of 10 show eats 
— Bees: choice. They are then - 
© take first to the coun 
state show. i 

The good show ear is prj 
good seed ear. This means that 
of all it must be well matured. 
grains are bright, plump and . 
indicating that they are capable 
producing a vigorous sprout, Bry 
freedom from mold or discoloration 
the kernels, germs and butts is ne 
sary. Grains must be free * 
cracks and blisters, and not too Tou 
and chaffy at the top. So much 
production characteristics. 

As for breeding characteristics, 
exhibit of 10 ears should show 
formity, which is the best expression 
of trueness to type and of the « 
which has been used in bree 
The ears should look as nearly alik 
as possible in size, color, shape and 
other points. Off-colored kernels og 
cobs indicate mixture, and ears show. 
ing this can well be eliminated, The 
grains should be of fair depth and thy 
rows straight and carried out well jp 
butt and tip. A slight furrow between 
rows is permissible. The butts ang 
tips should be well filled and rounded 
out and the butt hollowed out and not 
too large. 












































































































































Horticultural Not * | 


Trimming Apple Trees 

Is it al 
are not ty ot hie a “the ~~ 
—[A. H. B., Delaware county, N. Y. 

Apple trees may be trimmed at any 
season of the year although the pref. 
erable time is in winter or early spring 
when the wood is dormant. It is not 
well to postpone trimming too far 
along in the season, so that frost and 
snow may come to damage the tres 
before it has had a chance to recover 
from the shock, if the trimming is 
severe. The “off year” habit of bear 
ing is intensified by spasmodic and s- 
vere pruning and go biennial bearers 
should be trimmed lightly and yearly. 


Apples at $7.50 a Barrel 


Fertilizer inspection work in this 
state for the past year discloses very 
few failures on the part of manu- 
facturers to come up to their guaran- 
tees and some of these failures were 
clearly accidental, according to J. H. 
Stewart, state commissioner of agti- 
culture, “This report makes the best 
showing to date,” said the state com- 
missioner. “Unfortunately it does not 
include a number of large consign- 
ments shipped directly to agricultural 
organizations that were bought by 
farm representatives of farm organ- 
izations. Often such purchases are 
from small companies and these thik 
these cooperative sales will permit 
the distribution of inferior products 

The first outright sale of Grime 
Golden apples from the eastern fruit 
belt of the state was made by Vernon 
Shade, of Berkley county, who sold 
two cars totaling about 400 barrels a 
$7.50 per barrel, the fruit to include 
two and one-quarter inch stock. The 
price is regarded as encouraging, pat 
ticularly as it takes in the smalle 
sized apples. Sales of York Imperial 
and Ben Davis have not been made, 
but growers are confident both wil 
bring $5.50 per barrel. 

Remarkable interest is being take? 
by farm women of the state in the 
poultry culling demonstrations beité 
conducted by R. L. Mason, state 
poultry expert, in all parts of the 
state. The farmers bring crates 
chickens from al points to these dem- 
onstrations, where they are culled 
and the farmers and their wiv 
show how to pick the layers from the 
non-layers. These demon 
are expected to greatly help tt 
poultry industry of the state. 
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New Jersey is the fourth state 
the production of can-house tomaww™ 
producing approximately 100, 
annually from 20,000 to 25,000 : 
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_—— are an interesting study today. There is one 
| price here, another there, for the same article. To buy 
tes |B the lowest price, you must compare prices before you buy. 


Ward’s New Catalogue is today indeed a Buyers’ Guide, 
tees MM, standard for price comparison—giving you the new low 
prices, some astounding prices. based on the new low costs 
of new merchandise. | 


To have this book is to know what new goods should 
cost you. It tells you the prices you should pay for every- 
| thing you buy—prices backed by a forty-nine-year-old 
tr ad Mi cuarantee and record of fair dealing. 
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— is today the most progressive 
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Any man or any business that does not go forward, goes backward. 
Ward’s is going forward—going forward in giving you quicker and more 



































rrel cotrect service, in choosing for you only the latest and most reliable mer- 

L.. L chandise—is going forward in searching more carefully and more expertly 

manu- (a Of Ways of getting lower and lower prices—to make your Savings larger, 

yuaree- your eaenen more complete. ; Your FREE Copy of this Book is 
OLE Every page in the new Catalogue we are holding for You—shows this —_ ° ° 
f agri- Ma Spirit of Service and of Saving—of Progress in Service and Saving for You. Waiting Here f or You to Write fi or it 
he best 


e com Hi For the Home Ward’s Catalogue shows $30,000,000 


oes not ° ° 
astoundingly low prices. 


This page is published merely to 
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rel a Glover ae Saree Suites 25-55 htgg is being and will be bought by Ward's, nay Tie sent you free. 
“~ Boys’ Melton Overcoats.......+++ 14.95 8.95 bought wherever quality is highest and needs, will be sent you free. , A 
. wa Every page tells a similar story of astoundingly low prices. prices lowest. Before you turn this page ms 
mallet - Ward’s Catal hows th . . “heii 
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may fa “1 in New York, in everything for women’s wear. Ward’s, is to get new fresh goods at prices your name and address Ou tad me 
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WANT 25/ Per 
BAG MORE 


for Your Potatoes ? 


Potatoes graded with the Boggs Grader vary less 


than 3%. 


Buyers know this and willingly pay 25c. 


to 50c. more per bag or barrel for Boggs Machine— 
graded potatoes than for hand-graded potatoes. 
Just stop and figure what that extra profit would 


amount toon your whole crop. 


Then add the 


wages you would save if you could grade your 
potatoes with one-third the help. 


Boggs Pototo Grader 


The Standard Grader 


will pay for itself the first season in labor saved alone, as it sorts 
and grades potatoes Into the two U. S. Government sizes and elimi- 


nates culls and dirt In one operation, 


injuring patatoes, 


No danger of bruising or 


Capacity ranges from 75 to 750 bushels per hour. 
The Boggs has been on the market for seven years and we have 


never found one worn out. 


Prices $55.00 and up. 


Send for Booklet 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


20 Main St., 


Atlanta, Stuben County, 


Reggesentatives in all sections 


New York 





Get More Milk 


from Your Cows 





ing to authorities, is lack of bulk. 


and aid in keeping bowels open. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 


A part of your dairy ration 


Bulk is obtained in its most palatable and healthful ra oo 
his wonderful dairy feed is laxative, easily digested and rich in carbo- 
hydrates. It brings better health conditions, increases milk yields and adds to profits. You use with 
4 Low prices now in effect. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


form in Dried Beet Pulp. 


corn silage or to replace it. Free 


The greatest fault in most dairy rations, accord- 
Bulky feeds 
mixed with concentrates promote digestion. 
They also distend the stomach and intestinal tract 


sent on request. 
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1000 Eggs 
in Every Hen 


New System Of Poultry Keeping — Get Dollar A 
Dozen Eggs—Famous Poultryman 


TELLS HOW 


“The great trouble with the poultry busi- 
ness has always been that the laying life of 
a hen was too short” says Henry Trafford, 
International Poultry Expert and Breeder, for 
nearly eighteen years Editor, of Poultry Suc- 
cess. 

The average pullet lays 150 eggs. If kept 
the second year, she may lay 100 more. 
Then she goes to market. Yet, it has been 
scientifically established that every pullet is 
born or hatched with over one thousand 
minute egg germs in her system—and will 
lay them on a highly profitable basis over a 
period of four to six years’ time if given 
proper care. 

How to work to get 1,000 eggs from every 
hen; how to get pullets laying early; how 
to make the old hens lay like pullets; how 
to keep up heavy egg production all through 
cold winter months when eggs are highest; 
triple egg production; make slacker hens 
hustle; $5.00 profit from every hen in six 
winter months, These and many other money 
making poultry secrets are contained in Mr. 
Trafford's “1,000 EGG HEN” system of poul- 
try raising, one copy of which will be sent 
absolutely free to any reader of this paper 
who keeps six hens or more. Eggs should 
go to a dollar or more a dozen this winter. 
This means big profit to the poultry keeper 
who gets the egss. Mr. Trafford tells how. 
If you keep chickens and want them to make 
money for you, cut out this ad and send it 
with your name and address to Henry Traf- 
ford, Suite 870-B, Tyne Bidg., Binghamton, 
N. Y., and a free copy of “THE 1,000 EGG 
Hen” will be sent by return mail. 
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CORD Vie TIRES 








r 2.50 
State you wantstra: 
or clincher, plain or non-skid. 
$2 deposit Yor each tire ordered; $1 
it. on tubes, balance O. O. D, 
subject to examination; 5 per cent 
discount if full amount is sent with 





SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY 
Dept. K-7 633 First Avenue New York 
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Dairy and Milk Notes 


Much of Interest to Dairymen These Day, 














Dairymen’s League Notes 

Report is current, and in fact some 
articles have already appeared, to the 
effect that the Dairymen’s league was 
conteniplating reorganization to call 
in the contracts of its non-pooling 
members on October 1. The idea 
back of this report is that the Dairy- 
men’s league would no longer ‘handle 
the milk of its members who had not 
joined the pool. The cause of this 
gossip undoubtedly comes from the 
fact that the executive committee and 
board of directors of the league at 
their August meetings considered 
this problem, but no action was taken 
and the league has not planned to 
call in its obligation to any member. 
The milk is sold from April to Octo- 
ber and on either of these dates it 
requires a 30-days’ notice to cancel 
the sale of milk. Since no notice has 
been given effective October 1, it is 
obvious that nothing can be done 
along this line at the first of next 
month. 

The Dairymen’s league recently 
conducted a very effective milk pub- 
licity campaign in Hudson county, 
N. J. Eleven municipalities actively 
joined in the welfare work, furhish- 
ing bands, police escort and a good 
share of the funds to prove that milk 
was the basis of better health for 
both young and old. In some of the 
milk-drinking contests, 2 and 2% 
pounds weight were added in a week’s 
time by the contestants. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices . 

The price to members of the Inter- 
state milk producers’ association on 
the Philadelphia market is 6% cents 
per quart f. o. b., when milk is not 
tested. The price according to but- 
terfat test and according to basic 
quantity is shown in the following 
table. 

PHILADELPHIA PRICES BY TEST 


Quantity Milk Basic 
Above Quantity 


Basic 


Fat Test per 100 lbs perqt per 100 Ibs per qt 
3.0% $2.47 5.35 $2.25 8 
3.1 2.51 5.45 2.29 4.9 
3.2 2.55 5.55 2.33 5.0 
3.3 2.59 5.65 2.37 5.1 
3.4 2.63 5.75 2.41 5.2 
3.5 2.67 5.85 2.45 5.3 
3.6 2.71 5.9 2.49 5.4 
3.7 2.75 5.95 2.53 5.5 
3.8 2.79 6.05 2.57 5.6 
3.9 2.83 6.15 2.61 5.7 
4.0 2.87 6.25 2.65 5.75 
4.1 2.91 6.35 2.69 5.8 
4.2 2.95 6.45 2.73 5.9 
4.3 2.99 6:55 2.77 6.0 
4.4 3.03 6.6 2.81 6.1 
4.5 3.07 6.65 2.85 6.2 
4.6 3.11 6.75 2.89 6.3 
4.7 3.15 6.86 2.93 6.4 
4.8 3.19 6.95 2.97 6.5 
4.9 3.23 7.05 3.01 6.6 
5.0 3.27 7.15 3.05 6.7 


From these prices 1 cent per 46 
quarts or 1 cent per 100 pounds is de- 
ducted by the buyer, which together 
with 1 cent on a similar amount con- 
tributed by the buyer is turned over 
to the treasurer of the Philadelphia 
interstate dairy council for publicity 
and advertising. The usual commis- 
sion from members of the Interstate 
association is deducted and returned 
to the association as heretofore. Dur- 
ing August the basic price was paid 
for 110% of the basic amount. 

For 3% milk in the 1 to 10-mile 
zone from Philadelphia, the price on 
the basic quantity was $1.96 for Au- 
gust and until further notice. The 
price decreased per 100 pounds ap- 
proximately 2 cents, until in the 201 
to 210-mile zone from Philadelphia 
the price is $1.70 and in the 291 to 
300-mile zone, $1.62. At all receiv- 
ing points the August surplus was 
sold at $1.65 per 100 pounds for 3% 
milk, and a variation of 4 cents in- 
crease for each additional 0.1% in- 
crease in the butterfat content. 


Turn the Blower On 


Annual fatalities occur among 
farmers and their helpers as a result 
of entering half-filled silos after the 
deadly carbon monoxide gases have 
has a chance to accumulate directly 
above the freshly ensiled corn. A 
few days ago two’ Illinois farmers 
were killed and another was rendered 
seriously sick by silo gases. These 
are almost as dangerous as the pois- 
onous mustard gases used during the 
recent war. In this instance, one of the 
farm workmen entered a 50-foot silo 
which had been half filled the pre- 
vious day. Some time elapsed and 
when he did not come out, ai 
of the hands ascended into the silo. 











Neither reappeared, though the 9 
workers shouted to them Tepeataan, 
to come down. Fearing an 2 







. h 
the farm owner finally climbea 1th 
the silo. He also was immeq, Me! 





overcome by the poisonous fumes an; 
only the fact that others foi. 
him, forced open the extra silo 4,. 
and carried him into the open " 
saved his life. The two other men W 
suffocated immediately. , 








ty 








Each year, a number of acciden — 
of this kind occur, due largely to oa» a 
lessness a ignorance of the prop 
methods of eradicating the dangey, ‘ 
gases. The preventive measures » vast 
simple and efficient and, where th ae 
are followed, there is no danger, not . 
one should ever enter a partly gma wa 
silo, after the ensiled corn has yam 
an opportunity to develop poisons cé 
carbon monoxide gases overnight, yp i 
til the machine blower has beim 
started. The fresh air dilutes ang nllk. 
scatters the obnoxious gases to ad 
extent that they are rendered harm Pota 
less. After the blower has bee Bogs 
operated for two minutes, it is Derfect, mill 
ly safe for the workmen to enter, Ay ae 
other precaution which should bg favo! 
practiced religiously is not to weigs on et 
the silo doors into place until the _ 
are needed to prevent the waste g wr 
the ensiled corn. Many farmers fy. matt 


low the practice of placing most ¢ hogs 
the doors before any great amount q (eve 
corn is cut and deposited in the silo, 
This prevents free circulation of aj 
through the silo which, in turn, oper. wan 





ates to favor the accumulation of cap. = 
bon monoxide and other deadly sijg re 
gases. and 
and 

. . one 
National Dairy Show day. 

The National Milk Producers’ Feil ©. 


eration will keep open house at the cast 
National Dairy Show in St. Pauw 


October 8-15. Arrangements have a 
been made for headquarters on the 
grounds. In this headquarters wil 
be an exhibit showing the progress of A 
organization in marketing. This pou 
exhibit will also show some of th duc 
products being manufactured iy bril 
member associations. are 
A feature of the week will be an litte 
automobile excursion to the plants ter! 


and headquarters of the Twin City pro 
Milk Producers’ Association. This ter 





will be followed by an evening con- ligt 
ference on organization for market- 40- 
ing, held under the auspices of the q 
Federation. abl 
she 

. an 

Analysis of Oats Feed to 
Please tell me the amount of protein, fat usi 
and carbohydrates contained in oats feed?= th 


(C. HL. Tiffany, Lewis county, N. Y. 


Oats feed varies widely in composl- th 
tion of its ground oats, hulled oats, tic 
middlings and other by-products. Its th 


feeding value depends upon the or 
amount of hulls present. It should 

be purchased only on a guarantee of tic 
composition and from a reliable in 
dealer. The fiber content of any lot wv 
indicates the relative amount of hulls er 
which it contains. The fiber content A 
of oats is 10.9%. High content of be 
fiber in the mixture indicates a high e 


proportion of oats, since corn on the 
other hand contains only 2% of fiber. 

Low grade oats feed will analyse 
about 89.8% of dry matter. The d- 
gestive nutrients amount to 6.9% o 
crude protein, 37% of carbohydrates 
and 3.2% of fate. The nutritive ratio 
of low grade oats feed is as 6 is to 4 


“oe 





Butter from Sour Cream 


Attorney-General" Daugherty, 
versing a decision of his predecessoh, 
has handed down a decision that “but 
ter produced from sour cream, the 
acidity of which has been reduced bY 
the use of lime water or other neutra | 
lizing agent before churning is nt 
adulterated butter and therefore i 
not taxable as such.” 

The attorney general said that 
“this does not mean, of course, that 
the door is left open to unscruplous 
manufacturers to produce butter 
from filthy, decomposed or pU 
substances, or to add to their product 
any poisonous or deleterious i 
ients.” 

Thus the famous case comes to a! 


el etn ne ah ae 
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Care and Feeding 





Poultry and Stock 


of Farm Animals 


Lime Salts and Animals 


Many lines of ‘investigation are 
pointing to the importance of lime 
salts in animal nutrition. It is a 
subject of growing prominence which 
is likely to find a definite place in 
regular nutrition practice in a very 
few years. One of the most striking 














examples of this fact is revealed in 
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ing and Feeding Swine 
TREAHY, STEUBEN COUNTY, N. ¥Y. 
nink it best to have all the sows 
w about the same time. This 
be done by separating the boars 
from the sOWS. Two weeks previous 
to the time the sows are to be bred the 
ncipal part of their food should be 
threshed oats. Turn the boar with 
them and they are likely to farrow 
about the same time. By this method, 
will have hogs of uniform size to 
on the market, which will bring 
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a Prop Pmunerative prices, and besides save a 
Ss dangery vast amount of trouble in caring for 
Sasures ¢ of different ages. A sow should 
ee th not be used for breeding purposes un- 
eOSCr, Ng vs evidence in form, dis- 
partly fg jess she shows e 





sition and breed of inclination to 
arly maturity. 

The best flavored pork, in my opin- 
jon, is obtained from swine fed skim 
pik. Next to milk, corn, barley, oats, 

and wheat produce good meat. 
Potatoes produce @ very light pork. 
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a harm. Hogs fed any by-products of the flour 
has beep duce pork of poor flavor. 
t is pert mill alone pro 
entes eet Beans produce a hard and somewhat 
aed favorless meat. I have fed my hogs 
i be on cooked potatoes with excellent re- 
until = wits. Rotten ones are not fed. I al- 
weld ey ways pick out all sound potatoes, no 
rmere ti matter how small, and feed them to 
: one a hogs and poultry. I also cook apples 
amount \. (sweet ones preferred) and pumpkins. 
n the ~ If these are to be fed to growing pigs, 
ion of I mash them while hot with some 
urn, opers bran, if - be = to fattening hogs, 
corn meal is put in. 
aap a Feed cows slops made of middlings 
and milk or warm water, once a day, 
and a moderate ration of whole oats 
one part and corn one part, once a 
Ow day. Clover hay may be fed chopped 
ers’ F or whole. If chopped or cut, it may 
Crs Fel be well mixed with the slop, in which 
oe at tie 2 it would be found a very satisfac- 
St, Paul fo iddli 
ts have tory supplement to m ngs. 
S on the 
ters will Installation of Lights 
ogress of Any sort of light will answer in a 
. This poultry house to stimulate egg pro- 
> of th duction as long as the floor is lighted 
red by brilliantly enough so that the birds 
are able to find scratch grain in the 
It be an litter.. Kerosene and gasoline lan- 
> Plants terns, gas and electricity have all 
vin City proved satisfactory. A gasoline lan- 
n. This tern will usually provide sufficient 
Ng cole light for a pen 20 feet square; two 
market- 40-watt lamps would be liberal. 
of the Two low-power lamps are prefer- 
able to one of higher power, in that 
shadows are avoided and a more even 
od and efficient distribution of illumina- 
tion obtained. Reflectors should 
—- usuaily be used to keep the rays off 
ec the side walls and ceiling and con- 
verge them on the floor. Also, as 
mposl- the intensity varies in inverse propor- 
1 oats, tion to the square of the distance, 
s. Its the lamp should be low down, say 4 
1 the or 5 feet from the floor. 
should Before installing artificial illumina- 
tee of tion, however, the side walls and ceil- 
sliable ing should be white-washed or painted 
ny lot white. Windows in the east and west 
hulls ends of the house may be installed. 
yntent A few cellar sash in the back wall 
nt of below the dropping boards, if consid- 
high ered feasible, will further improve 
n the the natural illumination. 
fiber. 
~~ Size and Weight of Eggs 
% of I recently asked a poultryman friend of 
mine why he raised White Wyandottes in 
rates Preference to Leghorns. His answer was 
ratio that the former laid larger white eggs and 
to 4. i maturity averaged as high as 11 pounds. 
S this so?-——[J. ZA. H. D., New York. 
In the first place, Wyandottes lay 
n brown eggs and Leghorns white 
eggs. The records kept by the 
Te Poultrymen in various national and 
sof, international egg laying’ contests 
but- Show that the weight of the eggs of 
the Leghorn hens is greater than that 
| by of White Wyandottes. The average 
7 Weight per dozen eggs for the var- 
. ious breeds in three of the contests 
| at Storrs, Ct., conducted for a year’s 
Period each, is shown in the follow- 
m ing table: 
= WEIGHT OF CONTEST EGGS = — 
rd 4 5t 
. Breed coment contest contest 
lymouth Rock 24.4402 24.9002 26.402 
ret Wyandotte o2ce anes” .59 _ 
d- we Island Red 25.60“ 25.60 “ 4.4“ 
te Leghorn . 24.00“ 2434“ 23.8“ 


Eggs laid by Rhode Island Reds 
the International egg laying an‘ 
ding contest at Vineland, N. J., 
afe the heaviest of any breed. Ply- 
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with an egg of about 
weight, while Wyandocttes 
much smaller in size. 
weight for a mature White 


dotte is 8% pounds, mature hen 6% 
It is altogether possible that 


pounds. 
a White Wyandotte will weigh 
as 11 pounds, although this 
an economical weight and the 


dottes, as is the case with practically 


all of the American breeds 


weigh from 5 to 7 pounds for maxi- 
Leghorns for 


mum egg production. 


the 
laid eggs 
The standard 


the investigation of the Wisconsin 
station by Hart, Steenbock and Hum- 
phrey, who studied the influence of 
lime-rich and lime-deficient rations 
fed to pregnant cows upon the 
strength and vigor of the young calf. 


same 


Wyan- 


The food primarily used for lime- 
deficient ration was oats and oat 
straw. To supply lime compounds, 
floats or raw rock phosphate and cal- 
cium acetate were employed. It is a 
most striking fact that the young 
calves from the mothers fed lime- 
deficient rations invariably 


as high 
is not 
Wyan- 


should 


maximum egg production should were so 
weigh from 3% to 4% pounds. In Weak and poorly developed that they 
the Vineland contest Wyandottes Were unable to stand; whereas the 
have succeeded in laying 144.3 eggs Young calves of the mothers receiving 


during their pullet 
during their yearling year. 


ling year. 


next and then Wyandottes. 







































year and 115.4 
Leghorns 
on the other hand laid 169.7 eggs in 
the pullet year and 187.6 in the year- 
In this contest the Leg- 
horns have laid the most eggs, Ply- 
mouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds 


dealer 


lime in the rations are invariably 
larger and stronger, and able to stand 
from birth. 


This investigation apparently ties 
into practical observations that have 
been made by stock raisers from time 
to time. Certain regions have been 
These 


known as good stock country. 


A Ho g Conditioner 


have usually been regions where the 
soil conditions and the underlying for- 
mation fsured a generous supply of 
lime in the food crops and the drink- 


ing water of the animal. In fact, a 
survey of the regions of important 
livestock development and production 
indicates that they have almost in- 
variably been regions of such a char- 
acter as to insure a generous supply 
of lime—in other words, usually hard- 
water regions. 


The question may be raised whether 
all of our important breeds of live- 
stock have not been developed under 
conditions of that kind. On the other 
hand, our soft-water regions, where 
the water and the food crops are de- 
ficient in lime, do not seem to be able 
to produce or even maintain a good 
type of livestock. If these facts are 
borne out by more careful investiga- 
tion, they certainly indicate that ways 
and means should be considered for 
regularly observing the calcium sup- 
ply of animals of all types and sup- 
plementing that supply where it ig 
deficient. 





Watering Horses—On warm days 
drivers will be amply repaid for their 
time by watering their horses once 
during the middle of each ha!'f-day. 
The horses will do more work and do 
it more easily. 





Making a 6-months market hog calls for a stuffing and cramming 
process with corn and tankage or its equivalent. It means laying on 
fat faster than nature ever intended. 
Let your hog’s system clog, and your hog is in trouble. If there is 
any disease in the neighborhood, your hog gets it. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 
A Hog Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Always keep one compartmeni of your self-feeder supplied with Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic. Make it half Tonic, half salt. Animal instinct will do the rest. Your hog 
will not only help himself to this great worm destroyer, but— 


He’ll be getting a Tonic that will keep his appetite on edge and 


his digestion good. 


He’ll get a Laxative that will keep his bowels moving regularly, 
He’ll get a Diuretic that will help his kidneys throw off the poi- 


sonous waste material. 


Then you will have a herd with good appetite—you will have a herd free 
from worms—you will have a healthy herd. Their systems will be free from 
poison—free from fever, because the bowels and kidneys are active—throwing 
off and carrying off the poisonous waste material. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic can also be added to the swill or drinking water—any 


way just so they get it. 


Always buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the size of your herd. Tell your 


a many hogs you have. He has a package to suit. Good results 
t 


100 Ib. Drum now $8.00. 
$1.25 Package now $1.00, 


PRICES REDUCED 
25 Ib. Pail now $2.25. 
- 60c Package now 50c. 


Eazcept in the Far West, South and Canada. 
WHY PAY THE PEDDLER TWICE MY PRICE? 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 
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At Syracuse, N. Y., September 12 to 17—Meet Us There 


American Agriculturist will be at the New York State fair all of the week, 


as usual. 


their old friends at this annual gathering of the clans. 
know us —this is a word to our new friends made during the year. 
to meet you all, and the Kiddies too. 


Its staff of editors and business managers will be on hand to greet 


Our old subscribers 
We want 


Our spacious tent, with its tables for 


luncheon picnics and seating capacity for 200 persons, is yours to use freely. 


Make it your headquarters. 
us. Special service is provided: 


Arrange to meet your friends there, and to meet 
Why carry bulky parcels around the grounds, 


or why sit out in the hot sun when the shade of the canvas gives you rest and 


cooling breezes? 


grounds, also, where addftional chairs are provided for your comfort. 


And we have a booth in the dairy buildings at the fair 


It isa 


genuine welcome we extend to all of our newly-made friends, and we give 


every one of our 125,000 subscribers as our personal reference. 


Remember: 


The American Agriculturist,tent is in the heart of the fair grounds, handy to 


every exhibit and every attraction, 
poultry building and the race track. 


and centrally 
Meet us at the American Agriculturist 


placed just between the 


tent, every day or any day in the big week of September 12 to 17. 





NEW YORK 


Rural Schools Once More - 
MRS. BE. M. ANDERSON, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N ¥ 


Some one says most people favor 
consolidation if it means bringing 
more pupils and more financial sup- 
port to “our” school. Nothing ever was 
truer, and just what does it indicate? 
First, that most people are interested 
in their own school and not over-anxi- 
ous to lose it. Second, that farmers are 
awake to the fact that the immediate 
vicinity of the consolidated school is 
probably benefited by consolidation 
but that all the rest of the section 
affected is ruined thereby. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
latter fact is so generally known; it 
is when farmers go to sleep on the 
job that ali other classes “do” them. 
We're a sleepy lot, but once in a while 
we do wake up a little. We have a 
few instances of consolidation near us 
—just enough to enable us to observe 
its evil influences. I rode for a short 
trip on the “school” car, the nine 
o’clock trolley, this spring and my 
heart ached to see the tiny tots trudg- 
ing into the aisles alone, hugging their 
little books and pencils. I say “aisle,” 
because most of them had to stand. 

Their unsteady little legs made bad 
work of it, too. If those were my 
babies I should most assuredly man- 
age not to have them in that position 
(which is virtually identical with hav- 
ing them on the streets indefinitely 
without supervision). If I couldn't 
teach them myself I should move with 
them to the vicinity of some school, 
which is precisely what many are 
doing. No doubt some one will ob- 
ject to the latter statement, but who 
supervises, either on the cars or dur- 
ing the long periods of waiting for 
transportation? The welfare of the 
little ones should come before polit- 
ical tommy-rot. 


Exhibits Above Average 


Orange county staged a successful 
fair last week at Middletown. The 
best attendance since 1842 was re- 
corded. Cattle exhibits were not as 
good as formerly due to the fact that 
many of the best herds of the county 
are under inspection by the federal 
department of egriculture, looking 
toward eradication of tuberculosis. 
When the day comes that only ac- 
credited cattle can be shown at fairs, 
interest will increase. 

Good exhibits were made by schools 
and also by the grange. On grange 
exhibits, the awards were made in 
the following order: Searsville, Brook- 
side, Bullville and Chester. The 
poultry building was practically filled 
with about 1000 entries. Over 30 
exhibits of farm flocks were seen, 
showing good indication that the 
utility side of poultry is steadily gain- 
ing. The vegetable exhibit was en- 
cellent.: Unusual interest was mani- 
fested in farm machinery. More at- 
tention was directed to gas engines 
than heretofore. 


St BDawrence Co—Dry weather has 
injured crops. ‘There is little fruit and 
grain not well filled out. No late po- 
tatoes. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Crop Notes 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 


The fruit crop in New Jersey this 
year is the smallest in many years 
Last year, the apple crop exceeded 
4,000,000 bushels, while this year it 
is a scant million. Even at that, 
farmers will probably clear more 
money than in 1920. In the former 
year, many apples were sold for as 
little as $2 a three-bushel barrel; 
now, the same fruit is $5 a barrel. 
The pear crop is estimated at 206,000 
bushels compared with 843,000 bush- 
els last year. Drops are selling for 
$1 per bushel, whereas last year the 
best fruit sold for 85 cents. 

The peach crop is a quarter of 
normal, and the price, averaging $2 
a basket, is no better than 1920. All 
other crops, such as melons and ber- 
ries, showed substantial reductions. 
The corn crop will go over 11,000,090 
bushels, which is as good as is usually 
expected. Oats, buckwheat, rye, etc., 
show a slight falling off. Winter 
wheat shows a slight increase. The 
market for tomatoes and cucumbers 
is still demoralized. Sweet corn is 
selling at $2 a 100 ears, lima beans, 
$2.50 a bushel; egg plant, 85 cents a 
bushel hamper and sweet potatoes, 
$1.25 per 16-quart basket. 

The potato crop is not making over 
50 barrels an acre. Round stock sells 
for $6 a barrel, f o b cars, while 
Giants sell for $1 less. Eggs, the 
production of which is increasing 
yearly, are selling for 75 cents a dozen 
right at the farm. Grass is looking 
fine because of recent rains, and cat- 
tle are doing exceptionally well for 
this season of the year. Cranberries 
will be ready two weeks in advance 
of the season; the crop is short, and 
many growers are already getting 
ready to harvest. Huckleberries were 
@ great money crop, selling for as 
much as $15 a 32-quart crate. Chats- 
worth station shipped as much as 200 
crates a day, but late frosts, forest 
fires, and the June drouth ruined the 
crop in many sections. 


Burlington Threshing Prices— 
Threshers are asking 12 ¢ p bu for 
threshing wheat, 10 c for oats and 12 
eforrye. Last year these three grains 
cost 12c each p bu for threshing. There 
is no shortage in help, but prices are as 
high as in 1920 for yearly help. By 
the day, threshing help asks $4; last 
year $6.—[J. E. C., Burlington county, 
N. J. 


MARYLAND & DELAWARE 
Busy Day in Truck Patches 


There has been a lot of talk around 
Pederalsburg as to what canning 
houses were going to do. Most of 
the packers last spring had a large 
part of their last year’s pack left on 
hand and several failures occurred in 
the county due to the high prices paid 
for tomatoes, help and cans, and a 
deflated market for the pack. With 
the market in the condition it was 
this spring and the farmers unable to 


“a 
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grow tomatoes at the low prices the 
packers were able to offer, they both 
had a hard nut to crack in making 
arrangements ahead of time for this 
year’s pack. In the last few weeks 
market conditions have changed con- 
siderably and canned goods have 
taken an upward trend. A few farm- 
ers had contracted with the local 
canneries and a few planted tomatoes 
to sell on the open market. 

No peaches, plums or pears in lower 
Delaware this year. Some farmers 
are picking their second crop of 
strawberries. New sweet potatoes are 
in the local markets and demand is 
heavy, prices about 40 cents per gal- 
lon; the market seems to be glutted 
with butter beans and are selling for 
10 to 15 cents a gallon; white pota- 
toes $1 per 5% baskets. 

Tomatoes brought into the Seaford 
market this week sold at the station 
for 40 cents per basket. Laurel, Del., 
broke all local shipping records Sat- 
urday when 41 cars were loaded with 
cantaloupes. Many carloads of water- 
melon are daily leaving the shipping 
yards but lower prices have affected 
shipments.—[Elsie W. Massey, Sussex 
county, Del. 


Frederick Co—Thurmont grange 
No. 345 is giving a number of open 
meetings during the summer months 
which are very good. The last meet- 
ing was scheduled for Aug. 23. 


OHIO 


Muskingum Co—Farmers are 
about done threshing. Wheat and 
oats not very good. Corn looks fine 
as late rains have helped corn and 
potatoes. Pastures look well. Po- 
tatoes about a half crop; selling at $2 
p bu. Butter is 30 c p Ib, eggs 28c 
Pp doz, cream 42c p Ib. 

Jackson Co. — Live stock looks well 
but is selling slowly. Haying is prac- 
tically finished; crop was poor. Oats 
was a light crop, wheat gave a poor 
yield. Wheat is $1.25 p bu, corn $1, 
potatoes $1, apples $4, butter 35 c p Ib, 
eggs 25 c a doz. 


Motorizing Postal Service 

More autos are speeding the Unitel 
States mails than ever before, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the post- 
master general for 1920. More than 
50% of the vehicles in the postal serv- 
ice are automobiles. Government- 
owned motor vehicle service has been 
established in 163 cities and 893 rural 
routes are using cars or trucks. 

“The growing use of automobiles,” 
says the report, “for commercial pur- 
poses has made its impression on the 
handling of the mail in vehicles. Con- 
siderably more than 50% of the aggre- 
gate number of vehicles employed in 
the postal cervice are of the auto type, 
and the apparent tendency is toward 
the complete absorption of the serv- 
ice by mechanically driven equip- 
ment.” 

“The efficiency of the government 
owned motor-vehicle service,” says the 
report, “was demonstrated during the 
past winter and spring when unusual 
conditions developed in a number of 
the larger cities as the result of severe 
storms, strikes of express and railroad 
employees, and the action of express 
companies in placing embargoes on 
the acceptance of packages under a 
certain weight.” 


Better Roads to Maintain Mails 


Bad roads are one reason why 
the rural routes have not been more 
fully motorized, though there are 839 
using automobiles where the use of 
motor vehicles with reasonable regu- 
larity throughout the year is assured. 

“The interruptions and failures in 
the rural and star route services which 
during the periods of bad weather 
continue to occur with too great fre- 
quency, are evidence that the success- 


ful operation of these services is de- . 


pendent upom the character of the 
highways on which they are per- 
formed, and therefore the department 
is deeply concerned in the improve- 
ment of the highways not only because 
of the economy of the operation, but 
because it would permit the more 
rapid extension of the service to all 
possible rural patrons and insure to 
them the delivery and collection of 
their mail on expeditions, dependable 
and uninterrupted schedules.” 


Could Move More Food 
“Through such improvement of the 
highways and their use in the trans- 
portation of food stuffs it would be 
possible to convey an average of not 
less than 1800 pounds a day per route, 
as compared with 24 pounds at pres- 
ent conveyed. It is only through the 
efficient use of improved highways 
that the postal service may perform 

adequate service to the people." 








Anybody Can Ear 
These Valuable Gifts! 
This Magnifi. 
cent Self-Fill. 
ing Fountain 
Pen With 14 
Karat Gold 
Point, Given 
Away For 2| 


Subscriptions! 


Reward 3. This non- 
leakable fountain pen 
will prove a real joy 
to those who dislike 
filling a fountain pen 
in the old way. You 
can fill this fountain 
pen in an_ instant 
without soiling your 
fingers, simply by 
placing the point in 
a bottle of ink and 
pressing the inner 
bulb. This fountain 
pen is made of the 
best hand turned rub- 
ber and has a solid 
gold point, guaran- 
teed 14-karat gold 
and tipped with hard 
irridum. The feed- 
ing device is perfect 
in every way. 

This is Reward 
No. 3 and will be 
given Free for 2 
Yearly Subscriptions 
at $1.00 each. Sent 
postpaid. 


BOYS! Earn This 
“22” Hamilton Rifle 


By getting 6 new or renewal sub- 
scriptions tor American Agriculturist 


This is the Hamilton 
Model No. 27. Take 
Down, 22 Calibre Rifle. 
Boys, this rifle will 
make every other boy 
you know anxious to 
have one too. Just read 
the detailed description 
of this beauty of a rifle: 
Hammer action, auto- 
matic ejector, solid 
breech block ; 16-in. tip- 
up bronze round barrel 
tapered and rifled, with 
a built up blued steel 
jacket, making it 
strong, durable and ac- 
curate ; fitted with knife 
front open rear adjust- 
able sight; blue trim- 
mings, blued steel butt 
plate, all working parts 
of steel, length 30 in. This 
shoots short and long 22 cart- 
ridges, rim fire, has stained wal- 
nut stock and fore-end. Weight 
about 2% pounds. This dandy 
rifle will sent free, postpaid, for 
only 6 Yearly Subscriptions at 
$1.00 each or for 3 subscriptions 
and $1.50 extra cash. 


Send all subscriptions with 
request for premium to 


American Agriculturist 
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Wholesale Markets | 








Grain and Feed Review 


WHOLE: PRICES OF GRAIN 
NDABD 


GRADES WITH CQMPARISONS 


Corn Oats 
10s 1920 1921 120 1921 1920 


° 2 je : e 69 
ee ee 
qhe feature of the grain mkts dur- 
ate August and early September 
the immense export business. 
gt and corn moved forward in 
quantities and prices were 
wylated by immediate business and 
, the prospect of future foreign 
4 The natural increase in prices 
to the liberal export sales was 
wr curbed by the free movement 
poth spring and winter wheat and 
mkt fluctuated considerably. Dur- 
the last week in August quotations 
wheat at New York advanced 10c 
pu, later easing off, and this in- 
» caused a good deal of selling. 
ices from the northwest and Can- 
indicate heavy arrivals at leading 
in mkts in early September and 
essional traders have been using 
» reports to their own advantage 
press down quotations. The gen- 
4] tone, however, remains good and 
ong traders the belief seems gen- 
that grain prices should be re- 
erative guring the coming fall, 
#) comparatively short crops as re- 
ly pointed out in these columns 
4 short supply quite generally in 
mise in foreign countries. 
Corn receipts were quite heavy at 
jing points, especially at Chicago. 
mort business took large quantities 
4 foreign inquiry indicates further 
mort sales in considerable quality 
ring early September. The weather 
maturing corn has been good 
moughout the middle and central- 
stern corn belt. In general the 
» is ripening rapidly and will be 
ly matured somewhat ahead of 
season. In the way of weather, the 
y development which can hold the 
crop will be early and severe 
Primary mkts receive large stocks 
oats and prices were not as well 
pported as on wheat and corn. If 
tfor other grains, oats would have 
ted lower. The volume of busi- 
Bs was good but the demand was 
it sufficient to take care of the im- 
diately available supply. Rye was 
somewhat the same position as 
Mkt gossip credited foreign 
wing, but little in way of actual 
es of rye were reported. 
The mkt on ‘mill feeds continued 
land the undertone was weak on 
count of increase production due to 
ger business in flour. At New 
ork, standard middlings continued 
sell at $24.50 p ton, wastern spring 
n 22.50, flour middlings 30, red 
be 40, oats feed 13, rye middlings 
white hominy feed 31, cottonseed 
meal 36% protein, 42.50, linseed 
i meal 45.50, yellow granulated 
im meal 1.80@2 p 100 lbs, spring 
ents 7.85@8.40 p 196 Ibs. 
At New York, No 2 red wheat 
ought $1.34 p bu, No 2 hard winter 
45, No 2 mixed durum 1.33, No 2 
llow corn 76%c, No 2 white 77\c, 
02 white oats 45c, No 3 white 42 %c, 
04 white 40%c, rye $1.14%, barley 
r malting 76@81c, for feeding 66@ 


At Philadelphia, wheat sold at $1.29 


W134 p bu, corn 65@66c, oats 45@ 


Ke. 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
mances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
te from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
a there, country consignees must pay 
might and commission charges. When sold 
‘very small way to city retailers on ad- 
mee is secured. Retails prices to actual 
simers across the counter may be 50 to 


~% higher than the figures here printed. 


ise the quotations are for good to fancy 
modities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
quality will not bring these figures. 
Apples — At N Y, mkt was quiet 
i easier, only the finest grades of 
les brought top quotations. By 
bskt, Greenings sold at $1.50@ 


+, Gravenstein 1.25@2.50, Wealthy 
$2.25, Duchess 1.25@2.50, MclIn- 


a 2@2.75; 
bught 


by the bbl, 
$4@7, Greenings 


Wealthy 
4@7.50, 


el Pippin 4@7.50, Duchess 5@7, 


‘ander +5@7, Wolf River 5@7, 
Venstein 4@7, western bx apples 
5@3.85 p bx. 

Beans and Peas—At New York, 
Was unchanged; little activity. 
Ow beans sold at $6.50@6.75 p 
lbs, choice pea beans 5.60 @5.75, 
tum 5.25@6.50, red and white kid- 
12, Imperial 9, yellow eye 7.50 
Scotch amd green peas 5.50, yel- 

"and green splits 7.25 @ 7.50. ‘ 


Eggs—At New York, mkt was 
firmer on ‘all grades of fresh eggs. 
Nearby extra white eggs sold at 56@ 
59c p doz, extra firsts 51@55c, firsts 
47@50c, western white eggs, fresh, 
56@59c, firsts and extras 46@50c, 
nearby brown and mixed eggs graded 
as hennery brown brought 46@49c, 
gathered extras 42@45c, gathered 
firsts 35@41c; best eggs from the re- 
frigerator went out at 42@45c. 

Fresh Fruits— At New York, un- 
der liberal supply, fresh fruits met a 
slower demand, prices easier. Seckel 
pears sold at $5@9 p bbl or 2@3.25 p 
bskt, Bartlett pears 4@9 p bbl, N Y 
state 1.50@2.25 p bu, N J raspber- 
ries 14@l16c p lb, fresh fcy Pa and 
N J huckleberries 22@30c p qt, aver- 
age quality 18c, western N Y grapes 
popular varieties 1@1.25 p bskt ‘or 
cra, peaches sold lower with only the 
very best N Y state Alberta bring- 
ing 2.25@3.00 p bu bskt. Some Ct 
valleyfpeaches went out at 2.75@3.75 
p cra, N J Rocky Ford muskmelons 
sold slowly at 1@1.25 p bskt, Md 
cantaloupes 1.50@2 p standard cra, 
southern watermelons $250@300 p 
car. 

Hay and Straw—At New York, 
mkt was fairly steady with No 1 tim- 
othy $31@32 p ton, No 2, 28@30, 
No 3, 25@28, shipping hay 21@24, 
fey mixed clover 29@30, No 1, 25@ 
27, choice alfalfa 32, No 8, 30@31, 
No 2, 27@29; all in large bales. Small 
bales were $1 p ton lower, ry straw 
in large bales brought 23@24, oats 
straw 14. 

Potatoes— At New York, potatoes 
sold on a dull mkt, L I stock brought 
$4.75@5 p bbl, N J 4@4.50 p 165-lb 
bag, N J potatoes 3@3.35 p 150-lb 
bag, N J No 2 stock 1.40@1.65, south- 
ern No 1, 2.50@4, p 150-lb bag, Va 
sweet potatoes brought 4.25@4.50 p 
bbl, N J 1.50@2 p bskt, Del-Md 1.25 
@1.60 p bbl. 

Poultry — At New York, receipts of 
live fowls were heavy, mkt weaker. 
Broilers were in moderate supply, 
prices well held. Live fcy fowls via 
freight brought 25 c p lb, light to 
medium weight 23c, large broilers 
28c, small broilers 26c, old ducks 21 
@23c, turkeys 25c via express prices 
averaged 1c p Ib higher. Dressed 
poultry was also in heavy supply, mkt 
rather unsettled. Nearby and N Y 
state dressed broilers brought 33@40c 
p lb; very few at latter figure, fowls 
33@38c, L I ducks 28c. 

Vegetables — At New York, fresh 
vegetables were in liberal supply, N Y 
state wax beans brought 75c@$2 p 
bskt, green beans 75c to $1.75, beets 
2@4 p 100 bchs, N Y state Brussel 
sprouts 25c p qt, N Y state carrots 1 
@1.50 p bag, L I sweet corn 75c@$3 
p 100 ears, N J 75c@$2.50, LI car- 
rots 2.50@3.50 p bbl, N J cucumber 
pickles 35c@$1 p 4-qt bskt, N Y state 
celery 2@3.50 p cra, cabbage 2@3 p 
bbl, some sales at $50 p ton, cauli- 
flower $1.50@5 p cra, kohlrabi 1@2 
p 100 bchs, lettuce 1.25@2.50 p cra, 
nearby lettuce 1@2 p bbl, L I lima 
beans 1.50@2 p bag, Bull Nose pep- 
pers, red, 1@1.25 p bskt, N Y state 
peas 1@4.50 p bskt, nearby romaine 
75c@$1.50 p bbl, radishes 1@3 p 100 
behs, spinach 1@1.50 p bbl, marrow 
squash 1@2 p bbl, white squash 75c 
@$2, turnips 7@8 p 100 bchs, N Y 
state tomatoes 1.50@1.75 p_ bskt, 
northern Jersey tomatoes 75c@1.75 
Pp bskt. 


Dairy Markets 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
Phila- Pitts- 
New York delphia Buffalo burgh Syracuse 
39 45 -43 41% «40 


Butter — At New York, butter was 
in good supply and this together with 
liberal arrivals at country points and 
in transit made the mkt easier and 
prices 1@1%c p Ib lower, even on 
better grades. The secondary grades 
were in rather heavy supply and the 
undertone of the mkt quite weak. 
Finest N Y state dairy butter brought 
39@39%c p lb, good to prime 36@ 
38c, common to fair 31@35c, higher 
than extra crmy butter sold at 41@ 
41%c, extra 40@40%c, firsts 36% @ 
39%c, seconds 34@36c, fresh ladles 
extra 33% @34c, firsts 31@32c, sec- 
onds 29% @30c, fresh packing stock 
29@30c. . 

Cheese— At New York, demand 
for most grades of cheese was light, 
purchasing quite largely on conserva- 
tive basis. On N Y state cheese, es- 
pecially the fine and fcy flats, the 
mkt was steady and arrivals of these 
grades limited. Western cheese from 
Wis and adjacent territory was in 


large supply, prices on these grades’ 


easier. N Y state whole milk flats 
sold at 21%@22c p Ib, fresh flats 
colored and white 21@21%c, fair to 
good 18@19c, lower grades 15 @17 %c, 
fresh twins 21@21%c, Young America 


. 22@24c, Wis fresh daisies, doubles 


and singles sold at. 20@2ic, Wis 
Young America 22@23c, N Y state 
skimmilk cheese, specials, 14@15c 
prime to choice 11@13c. 

At Chicago, crmy butter was 39c p 
lb, standard butter 364c. 


Country Produce Markets 


Buffalo, N Y — New crop N Y state 
fey apples brought $2.50@3 p bu, 
huckleberries 20@25c p qt, pea beans 
4.25@4.50 p 100 Ibs, red and white 
kidney $8@9, home grown cabbage 
75c@$1 p doz heads, cauliflower 1@ 
1.50 p bu, sweet corn 10@20c p dozen 
ears, cucumbers 50@70c p bu, home 
grown grapes $1.85@2 p 18-lb bskt, 
lettuce 50c@$1 p bx, N Y state yellow 
onions 3.25@3.50 p 100 Ibs, Alberta 
peaches 2.25@2.75 p bskt, nearby 
pears 1.25@2.50 p bu, home grown 
potatoes at farmers’ wagons 1.25@ 
2.25 p bu, spinach 50@75c pu bu, 
tomatoes 75@90c p half bu cra, dairy 
butter 39@438c p lb, N Y state whole 
milk cheese 20@21c, eggs 48@50c. 

Syracuse, N Y—At farmers mkt 
lima beans brought $3 p bu, beets 
1.50, new cabbage 80c@$1.25 p doz 
heads, celery 50@90c p doz bchs, Bos- 
ton lettuce 25@40c p doz heads, on- 
ions $2 p bu, potatoes 1.40@1.75, 
tomatoes 50c@$1, apples 1@2 p bu, 
crabapples 1.50, grapes 30c p bskt, 
Bartlett pears $1.75@2 p bu, peaches 
3@3.25, extra fine alfalfa 20@23 p 
ton, timothy 23, live chickens 30@35c 
p lb, butter 40c, eggs, 38@40c p doz. 

Philadelphia, Pa — Sweet crmy but- 
ter sold at 43@45c p lb, nearby extra 
eggs 40@41c p doz, N Y fey cheese 
21@22c, live Leghorn fowls 32@34c 
p lb, dressed fowls up to 57c, marrow 
beans 5.50@6.75 p 100 lbs, Pa peaches 
1@3 p bu, huckleberries 25@32¢ p 
qt, nearby cantaloupes 25c@$1 p5-bu 
bskt, N J potatoes 1@1.15 p bskt, 
cabbage 50@75c, nearby onions $1@ 
1.25, lettuce 75c@$2.24 p cra, toma- 
toes 40c@$1 p bskt, new hay 18@22 
p ton, spring bran 23@24 p ton. 

Pittsburgh, Pa— Home grown ap- 
ples brought $2 p bu, beans 1, beets 
1.25, cabbage 1, carrots 35c p doz 
behs, golden sweet corn $1.50 p bu, 
cucumbers 35@50c, Ohio onions $2.75 
@3 p 100 lbs, peppers 35c p bskt, N J 
potatoes $5@5.25 p 150-lb sk, spin- 
ach 75c p bu, tomatoes 35@ 40c p 
bskt, standard hay $22@22.50 p ton, 
oats straw 13@13.50, standard mid- 
dlings 28.30. 


Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle Hogs Sheep Ewes 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago ....$10.75 $17.50 $10.00 $15.25 
New York .. 9.35 . 11.00 17.25 
Buffalo 10.25 15.7: 0 17.25 
Pittsburgh .. 9.00 15.7! 5 
Kansas City. 9.75 16.75 9.50 15.25 3.75 
At New York, cattle and calves s 
with little change. Steers were in 
light supply, bulls in moderate receipt. 
During late August prices were lower 
than earlier in the month and little 
change in early September. Choice 
steers brought $8.25@9.35 p 100 Ibs, 
fair to good 7.50@8.25, medium to 
fair 7@7.50, bulls 3.75@4, fat cows 
3.50@4.50, calves were active and 
steady with common to prime veals 
bringing 10@15, culls 8@9, western 
calves 10@11.50, W Va veals 10@13, 
Tenn calves 8.75. 

The mkt on hogs was steady and 
slightly higher than previous week 
with light to medium weight hogs at 
10.75@11 p 100 lbs, heavy hogs 10@ 
10.25, pigs 10, roughs 6@6.50. One 
group of N Y state hogs averaging 
182 lbs brought 11, another group 
weighing 209 lbs average, sold at 
10.75, other groups of 223 to 267 Ibs, 
brought 10@10.25. 

Sheep and ‘lambs sold dull and 
weak. Medium to good ewe sheep 
brought $3@4 p 100 lbs, fair to choice 
lambs 7@9.50. A few choice sheep 
at the Jersey stockyards sold as high 
as 5. One lot of sheep weighing 135 
lbs brought 4, another lot averaging 
110 Ibs, 3.75, other lots of 105 to 115 
Ibs, 3@3.50. One bch of Pa lambs 
weighing 71 lbs sold at $8, another 
lot weighing 73 lbs, 9; other lots 68 
to 70 Ibs brought 8 @8.50. 

At Chicago, beef steers were steady 
and slightly higher with choice beeves 
going at $10.75 p 100 Ibs, medium 
grade 6.75@9.75. Hogs were in good 
supply and choice medium weights 
going largely at 9.50@9.85 with a few 
at 10. Sheep sold slightly lower with 
a few active ewes at 4, lambs 6.25 
@ 8.50. 


$4.00 
25 


11.1 
10.85 1 


Coming Events 
Sager, Bee. Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 
National Grange, Portland, Ore. Nov. 16. 
N. Y. State Grange, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Feb. 7-10. 
bar nae oo meeting, Binghamton, N. 
. Feb. 6. 7 
National Dairy Show, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 8-15. 


Mifflin Grange Fair, Mifflin, Pa., Sept. 21-23. 
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—MORE DOLLARS— 


FOR YOUR 


FarmProducts 


WE WILL MARKET practically any 
FARM PRODUCT for you. We 
will turn it all into cash as quickly as 
possible, at full market value for the 
quality consigned, and mail check to 
you as soon as sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for 
consignor’s goods less transportation 
charges (unless prepaid) and our sell- 
ing charge will be remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be 
filed thru this office free of charge if 
you so desire. , 


pressed) ©Poultry, Eggs, 


DRESSED 


Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruit, 
and Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling, charge. Shipping directions— 
284 Washington St., this city. On all 
country dressed meats 5% selling charge 
and shipping directions, West Washing- 
ton markets. 

LIVE STOCK-—$1.25 each on cattle, 
15c each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 
2% on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards. 

HAY AND 
directions. 
tations to Department 
them today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


MAIN OFFICE DEPT. “x” 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave., 
West Washington Market, N. Y. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Stree 


LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, 
West 60th Street 

U. S. Food Administration License No. G-16844 

LT RTS att 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 

} Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 


to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 213 Phila., Pa. Chicago, IIl. 


0 


Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful new 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant lights 
restful to eyes; ideal illuminetion. 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
%% air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with metch. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of e¢ 
lamps, hanging lamps, 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting, Com- 
day you teke 
orders. 0 experience necessary. 
Get started at once. Big season 
— now ol oe Ye for catalog 
AJ and special agents offer. 
AGENTS tw tre Tiif"AKRON LAMP CO. 
FREE 1149, Lamp Bidg., Akros, 0. 


Girls! Girls!! 


Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


Cc 
Semple cach,  Secee, Ointment, Taleam ot Cuticura | 


GRAIN—vwrite for shipping 
Write for free market quo- 
“X.” Ask for 


Foot 

















a> 7 





Candle 


Power 


























BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 3ist St. New York 














$13:95 Goodyear Raincoat Free. 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 239-R Goodyear Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., is making an offer to send a handsome 
raincoat in each locality who will 

it to friends. If you want one, 
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Readers’ Service Bureau 


When writing to American Agriculturist 
Service Bureau, always give full details 
your case, enclosing name label, which 
shows that you are entitled to our help. 
Numerous inquiries are answered direct by 
mail and without this information, we will 
be unable to perform the service. 

If immediate answer is desired on legal 
or veterinary questions, enclose $1, which 
gives you expert and professional advice. 




















Nursery’s Contract 


After placing an order with a nursery com- 
any through their salesman, I found that 

had signed a contract, and that I could 
not cancel the order as the company advised 
me that orders are not. taken with the 
privilege of counte “rmandin® This order was 
not to be delivered until the spring of 1922. 
Kindly advise me as to the legal status on 
cancelling an order or contract with the 
nursery company.—[W. B. M., Onondaga 
county, N. Y. 

Offer and acceptance may be com- 


municated by conduct as well as by 
words. They must both be communi- 
cated. An -offer must be accepted. 
The acceptance must be absolute and 
identical with the terms of the offer, 
not under seal, may be revoked, or 
may lapse, at any time before accep- 
tance, but not afterwards. An offer 
need not be made to an ascertained 
person, but must be accepted by an 
ascertained person before it will be- 
come binding. The offer must be in- 
tended to create, and must be capable 
of creating, legal felations. Unless 
the offer and acceptance comply with 
the above rules, there can be neither 
agreement nor obligation, and with- 
out this there cannot be a contract. 
“An acceptance to be good must in 
every respect meet and correspond 
with the offer, neither falling within 
nor going beyond the terms proposed, 
but exactly meeting them at all points 
and closing with them just as they 
stand.” 


Business Builders—Nit! 


Through . information which ‘has 
been received by this department it 
has been found that the Chautauqua 
Business Builders, Jamestown, N. Y., 
and under the direction of Floyd H. 
Lawson, who is connected with this 
concern, have been using the columns 
of newspapers and farm journals for 
the following advertisement: 

“SPLENDID—Clerical Work opportunity, 
spare or whole time. No canvassing. Good 
money. Chautauqua Builders, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Upon investigation the inquirer was 
informed by circular letter that the 
opportunity to make $30 to $60 per 
week is open for full-time mailing list 
compilation work with corresponding 
pay for part-time effort. The appli- 
cant, however, is requested to remit 

2 for instructions and expense in 
starting him upon the work. Those 
who are guileless and over-eager in 
their desire for work find, upon re- 
mitting the required amount, that an 
“Instruction Book on the Bailing List 
Bureaus” is forwarded, but no work is 
forthcoming. It is up to the pur- 
chaser of the book to start in business 
for himself, at a further outlay of his 
own time and money, upon an enter- 
prise offering questionable opportun- 
ity for success. The “Book” itself is 
at best an amateur, incomplete trea- 
tise on the mailing list business. 

We trust that none of our readers 
have parted with any of their money 
in this most pernicious, confidence- 
destroying scheme to conduct a busi- 
ness at the expense of those who can 
least afford to lose. 


Business 


Defective Fence 


A wants to pasture a field next to B. A 
fixes all the fence but B's portion of the 
line. B refuses to fix the line or pay for 
having it fixed but threatens to shoot A's 
cattle if they trespass. Does A have to keep 
up all the fence or pay B damage for crops? 
Is it the same if you pasture against woods 
as it is in the open?—[(L. L. Hollenback, 
Lackawanna, Pa. 

A diligent owner may impound ani- 
mals of the delinquent owner that 
come through the defective fence, to 
answer such damage as they have 
done, but he cannot hurt or kill them. 
The delinquent owner is barred of all 
remedy for the injury done by tres- 
passing animals resulting from his 
own delinquency but on the other 
hand, he is put under no obligation of 
care with respect to them. 


Qiestionable Charges 


We have learned that the Worker’s 
Service Company, Jacksonville, Fla., 
are behind an enterprise whereby they 
prey upon those out of work by ad- 
vertising in the different newspapers 
and farm journals, This Company 
purports to be a clearing house for 
the different ones who are out of 
work, and sells the inquirer a list of 
firms, at $1 or $2, from whom em- 
ployment may be secured. 


‘GILSON, 





Twenty-five firms picked at random 
from this list shows that none of 
the companies authorized the use of 
their name, and had no employment 
to offer. Blind letters sent to 25 ad- 
ditional names showed that the con- 
cerns had not authorized the use of 
their names but nevertheless sent lit- 
erature offering agents work on com- 
mission only, for a number of prac- 
tically unknown products. Most of 
them wanted to sell the applicants 
samples. The work they offered is 
the kind always open to anyone and 
under no condition should a fee have 
been charged. 


Fake Oil Stock 


I would like to be advised as to the re- 
liability of the Progress Oil Company of 
Mexico as I have been offered some shares 
of stock by a salesman representing’ this 
company, and will await your advice before 
going further in this matter.—[T. E. G., 
Lake Co., Ohio. 

Through investigation we have been 
informed that the foregoing Company 
does not exist, except in the talk of 
a stock salesmen, who is attempting 
to get rid of this worthless stock on 
uninformed investors. We are glad 
that you have taken this matter up 
with “us before investing, for by so- 





American Agriculturist, September 10, 


doing, you still possess your hard 
earned dollars, 

We trust others will make use of 
this department to investigate con- 
cerns of this kind as we are always 
glad to be of service to our stb- 
scribers in this way. 








Our Legal Advisor 




















Selling Oil Land 


A person sold a piece of land but re- 
served half of the oil and mineral rights 
in the same. The purchaser then sold a 

rtion of the land and in his deed re- 

aiped half interest in the royalty. Can he 
compel the original seller to take a than 
oe of the oil and minerals?—[J. W. H., 
ern. 


He cannot do so, the first seller is 
entitled to half interest as provided 
in the first deed. The second seller in 
his deed reserved half of the royalty 
which was just what he owned. 
Consequently the first seller and the 
second seller are each entitled to 
half of the coal and minerals, while 
the second purchaser is not entitled 
to any part. 





Parents’ Support 


Is a child legall 
= 1—[Joyce W. Jonmetoe” chee 

In the absence of statute he is 
but in some of the states statutes 
been passed rendering a chila jo 
for the support of his indigent 
ents. I do not allude to the car 
paupers, but the support due 
children who have love for their , 
ents. 

ee 

I have read with great interest y 
editorial in August 20 and wish 
commend the stand taken by Yo 
self and “Second Advertiser,” ( 
thing I would like to see explained 
“First Advertiser.” How can fa 
ing be made profitable with prog 
tion way beyond consumption? 
for what he terms the fad of 
operative marketing, it is the gre 
need of the day for both farmer 
consumer in order to cut out the 
cessive profit and waste of pre 
methods. Go to it, I wish you 
cess in your fight for farmer, 
[Fairplay, Walden, N. Y. 


The average amount of fertjjj 
applied on the New Jersey 
tomato crop is 844 pounds per aere 








————— 
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Helps You Sell, Buy, 
Rent or Exchange, Se- 
cure Help or Find Work. 


4 
asa word Cash 
must 
peny 





" AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Your -— 


Address must be counted or a fol- 
as a) 
eavertinemenn ar ac black-faced type or ‘@ “a 
j Each initial or Cc oS = at a Ne /((//j 
W u] U 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the Stoping < 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advert and 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that "the B, 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to eyercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 








PULLETS, Match and April hatched mized pullets, 
dozen $16; 100, $128. White Leghorn yearling hens, 
$1.35 each. J. W. CONNORS, Williamstown, N. 

MAMMOUTH PERIN DUCKS. LAURA DECKER, 
Stanfordville, N. 





PULLETS, nice and May hatched mixed 
ets, 100, $105. 

Peon at 

yearling nome, $1.70 each. 


town, 


April 


rea Ancona 
Ww. CONNORS. * Williams 


LAYING PU LLETS— —April and May pullets; pg 
Brown, Buff leghorns, Anconas, -—— $2.00 up. 
Leghorns yearlings laying, $1.65. FOREST FARM, 
Rockaway, New Jersey. 


WHITE LEGHORN COCKER 
Ee reds, fre range raised a 
EDORY IEW ‘POULTRY FARM, 





RELS, a | hatched, 
00-$8.00 each. 
18, Schroon 


~REAU “TIFU L LIGHT BRAHMAS, great winter lay- 
ers. Magnificent strain cockerels, pullets, 8. 00 each. 
JOHN C. ROSE, Route 5, Corning, N. 

WHITE a. BLACK Ne ay cockerels a and 
for s . D. FOSTER, R. D. 6, Cortland, 





TOBACCO 


CIGARS—Special offer “Good Points,” pee to sell 
for 10 cents each. While they last $2.00 box of 50. 
Each cigar wrapped in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
money refunded. 

New York City. 





Will suit or your 


throughout. 
9 Church St., 


u 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 





OLD KENTUCKY SSKING seneeee” year 
old leaf, and in bulk, nature cured, 10 Ibs. $2.00 
postpaid. S. ROSENBLATT, Hawesville, RY. 


Ht SPUN SMOKING —or chewing tobacco 10 
ponte $3.25 20 pounds $3.75 C. O. D. FORD TO- 
BACCO COMPANY. Mayfield, Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY'S NATURAL LEAF, mild or strong, 
rich, mellow, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 15 Ibs. $3. Quality guar- 
anteed. WALDORF BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 








CATTLE 





FOR SALE—Reg. Holstein bull ready for light 
service, dam 26 Ibs., federal tested, 2 carloads of 
federal tested Jerseys and Guernseys due to_freshen 
between Sept. 1 and Nov. 1. JOHN F. BENJA- 
MIN, Barre, Vt. 





HOLSTEIN heifer and a calves, both reg’ 
and high grade, — es and ad goalies. 
haa NY everywhere. A 
anc 


“Eatisted 
F, Cort 





FALL cows for sale, milk from bg to 60 Ibs. per 
day. J. M. MeINTOSE, Gardiner, N. ¥. 








Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 


ad under this 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WAN ANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKL 
in America & reliable — to 











exceptional offer will 
regular payment work, man w 

ferred. Personal instruction will be given 
7 done to make the work successful 
the start. Write full particulars at once to B 
Omice BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look af 
our subscription work in his home locality. Man 
armers personally and has a horse or @ 





oe 3 — r part time work 
lesired. Tess Subser! ption D t ‘ 
can AGRICULTURION ne Fourth Aven New 


New Yo 





FARMERS—Work for your Government, Me 
Women over 17, wanted. Pleasant work. Ste 
—— F $100 to $195 month. Experience unnecs 


positions—free. Write immedi 
SRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R-34, Roches 





WANTED: Reliable man as District 
ent to sell Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ro: 

ty, ete., also engage — supervise sub-agent 
ueeustee territory + eekly. Apply at ond 
pas NURSERY COMPANY, Newark, New Yo 





HONEY 





SWINE 





60 PIGS” tor ¢ sale. Medium Yorkshire and Chester 
white cross, color white, Berkshire and Chester white 
cross, color black and white, eiither sex, sows, bar- 
rows and boars, 8 to 10 weeks old at $5 each. These 
are all good thrifty pigs up to the standard in weight 
and shape for oT crate and ship 

D. on approval. 
J SCANNELL, Russeli St., Woburn, Mass., 
Tel. 230 

FOR SALE: Chester White boars afd-gilts from 3 
to 5 mos. old sired by Perfect Combination (He by 
ag eee Defender) and Supefba Wildwood (He 
by ikiwood Prince). Bargain prices on these and 
ey . be shipped in October. C. W. WARNER, 
Carlisle, Pa., R. No. 3. 


‘CRYSTAL SPRING DAIRY LO a 

Pa. We have a few —— —— boars 
prices. Write ps 

veilanville. Pa. 


ond Chester White pigs. 


and four months old at 
wants. LASSLEY & SON 





» Sere 0. I. C. 
ROGERS, E_P_ROGERS, Wayville, N. 


PURE Extracted Honey, delivered to the 3rd postal 
zone, 5-Ib. pail $1.15; buckwheat $1; 10-ib. 
il $2.10 and $1.90; 60-ib. can, $10.50 and $9.50; 
[60-1b. keg delivered hy freight, 18¢ and lle Ib. Sup- 
yy frienis. N. L. STEVENS, Venice Center, 





HONEY ; light euizerted postpaid in 2d zone, 5 Ibs. 
$1.10, 3rd zone $1.18. Write for complete price list of 
dark and light cam ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dun- 
dee, New York. 





——y 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


WEDDING Invitations, Annoucements. High de, 
latest stvtes, superior quality, moderate cost. omagh 
liveries. Write for compass. postpaid free. PRIN- 


TER HOWIE, Beebeplain, 








SHEEP 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES—Yearling rams and 
ewes for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 





een Tractor Experts." Big demand 45 
week. Learn while oe conning, Sample lessons free. Wri 
immedia a NELIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 
Rochester, N. 1 


BOYS-MEN, become Automobile Experts, $45 W 
Learn while | ee Write FRANKLIN INSTITI 
Dept. R-413, Rochester, N. Y. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


GIRLS- WOMEN, Seseme dress designers. $3 
week. Learn while earning. Sample__lessous | free 
PRANRLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R-542, Rocheste 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





““HOMEMAID” HOUSDRESSES $1. . 3 75. § 
all measurements with order. BE “HOME 
MAID” es Schuylervitie. ae 


ALL Knitting yarn for sale, direct fro 
mancfacturer. a at 33° “a. 45 wilt = 70 a Rings in 
on orders. rite for samples. & 

A. BAR LETT, Harmony, Maine 


AGENTS WANTED 











DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, heel drivers with 
grit and spunk to drive alone. Price reduced for 
Aug. and Sept. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y 


SPECIAL PRICES on thorobred 
Ball, pup. Chester White pigs. ARCAD 
ally 


SCOTCH ‘Collie ‘Puppies Males $6.00, Females $3.00. 
BE em a PIONEER POULTRY YARDS, Berk- 
shire, N. Y. 








spayed female 
1A FARM, 





RELIABLE _ Shepherds and Hounds; ARTHUR 


Canton, 





PATENTS 


INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention for opinion concerning patentable nature and 
exact cost of applying for patent. low to 
obtain a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
patent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Established twenty-five years. CHANDLEE 
¢ CHANDLEE, 417 Seventh St., N. W., Washington, 

. & 





PROTECT your rights. Write for ‘Record of In- 
vention’ which contains form to establish evidence 
your invention. Prompt pe 

ae on -_ —-. J. 

3-C, ‘olumbian » 

Washington, D. —_ 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—For August and fall 
planting. and a. plants that = 
Rasp! —_ 





asparagus, rhubard pee: 
eabe for fall planting. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FORD TON ce. Write i i ae LAKE 
SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, 





FARMERS become dealers. Make money uri 
the fall and winter, selling the wonderful ‘‘Lucolite 
Electric Light & Power Plants. Write for the b 
dealers’ proposition. LUCAS MANUFACTURIN 
CO., York, Pa. 





STANCHIONS 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to p! 
the purchaser. The: shipped a to tr trial . 
the bayer’ 's stable. They are Ly Send for booklet. 
WALLACE &. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKI 


~~ STROUT’ Ss Lena Catalog Farms; Just out. hou 

sands of this country’s home seekers will eagerly sear 
this complete, ——~ ally selected, well illustrated 

sortment, equipped bargains now offered by our grea 
organization throughout 30 states and Canada; f 
on easy terms with stock, tools and crops, offe 
If-supporting homes, steady jobs and brigt 

ea ul 








FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. Slightly 


of each. Sen 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. 


se 
You will read on page 17 how $350 s 
80-acre farm on improved road, good T-room how 
barns for 20 cows, silo, poultry house; horse, © 
a tnDemenits. Page 23 ‘describes 1 
5 cows, ~—— gy 1 
arn 





DER MILLS, fruit presses, — shellers and 
huskers, feed, fodder A root cutters, fanning mills, 
potato diggers, ete. rite for catalog and ices. 
RATEMAN AND COMPANIES. INC,, Grenloch, N. J., 
Canastota, N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. 


ROSE Combed Rhode Island Red Cockerels and 
Pullets. Also Shetland pony stallion, mare and colt. 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton. ? New York. 

sae —} RRELS FOR SALE—Standard 

Sune Immed. ; prices 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Ping %. Y. 

SECOND hand Fiction 10c or 

penne 35ce. BENNETTS EXCHANG 


HANDY FARMERS’ DESKS—For circular ad- 
dress HY. ZERBE, Sacramento, Pa. 








size, 
low. 











FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. RGE STEV- 
ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. -— 





HIDES AND FURS 


AGENTS WANTED 


srailebies get yours today. 
150-B, Nassau St. New York City. 


2 os ‘orses, Full I 
ms, 23" cows, Helfera cae reristered D 
bal Sesltey, vehic’ dairy utensils, 
ee 
an ; 

thriving RR town, auto drive city, advanti 
120 acres rich loamy 











LWT US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hides 
ernest Se pile feather” Cstshae' sa" teaueets 
or ro r. a on 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO.. Rochester, N.Y. 











» Agriculturist, September 10, 1921 
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= COW-COUN HEAT 

on B. M. 4 om | 

or sepiesivenintaite /| AT LOW COST 


' ys HAS GONE BEFORE.—Bud Birnie had “Well, all right, then.” Bud waited 
= rest y intended Ce a carvbne, ‘et; for the old man to ride ahead down WITH THE 
gh 4 Mound that he was not expected to the obscure trail that wound through 


pn by wa - Mome after his 2ist birthday, he had the brush for half a mile or so before 


‘tiser,” : il” and after several months of 
explain 0 ie had comme to Léttio Lest. they emerged into the rough border of 
ed fui was lonely. He had not made friends the creek bed. Pop reined in close 


can fg en he had met along the road. At and explained garrulously to Bud how 


" 5 the ™ 
oe prod shoe ay Oy I pot ya this particular stream disappeared into 
ee a aon nowldge of cattle and horses. How- the ground two miles above Little Lost, ONE PIPE FURNACE 
of his natural reserve and the fact that leaving the wide, level river bottom - 
the greg wuld not discuss his personal stairs pone dry. 
s . 
es B Pissed his mother and secretly wished Pop was cautious. He rode up to a WIT ry 
- the  bome but was too stubborn to do so rise of ground and scanned the country H EXTRA-SIZE AIR CHAMBERS 
Ms Ruy, be could pease Bee bs -y Of —o suspiciously before he led the way into 
hn. heut rion. He is attracted to her be- the creek. Even then he kept close The Perfect One-Pipe 
ery sbe reminds him of his mother. under the bank until they had passed , Ms 
, CHAPTER XI two of the quarters-mile posts that had ‘ ; Furnace by natural circu- 
of fertili been planted in the hard sand. e lation is guaranteed to 
ere @ Planning the Race Evidently he had been doing a good , heat. your house to 
: d < tice a , u use a 


per acre. (coNTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) deal of thinking during the ride; cer- , f Sidious 
sud hesitated. “I would n’t mind a ee eee Smoky. when 1§ "proper and uniform tem- 
nn Layee ned — a the half-mile post he dismounted more : perature in the coldest 
id m § z spryly that one would have expected. ; weather with a much 








my stake to make, and I want to brie eves were bright, his voice shar i 
eit before al Bay ‘oath fal out 82 Pop was pmaeen g< Mapredly P- ; lower fuel cost than the 
"t che - : lt MAS: - 
atc on,pmy lost opportunities. If T guess I u ride yore horse m’self, iy average heating system. 
sky can run a few dollars into my © Snnounced, and they exchanged ate =" ; 
. a orses under the shelter of the bank. a The One-P F 
# I'm with you. “You kin take an’ ride Boi ] . a. | 
Grandpa teetered forward and put ane heuld Best me if you bin” | is the lowest priced heat- 
his hand. “Shake on that, boy!” He 1 Len should beat me if you kin. 3! \ \ - p 
eackled. “Pop Truman ain't too 4) a = tap pce ee es. ie MI CAER ing system that you can 
im w eed mg ee nn I kin outrun ye, young feller! An’ you Soh MY / possibly purchase, and 
You saddle up and we'll go try ot ee pete in eg perp Val- oN , the Perfect is the ‘most 
yout on @ quarter-mile—mebby a 1 “Nl” Seventy years old come Sep. a economically operated of 
m rho ie if he holds up good.” me. I’m seventy years old come Sep- ee | 1 : j . 
tt ‘tool MM He poked a cigarette-stained fore- ‘e™mber—when I ’m afoot. Are ye a : them all, saving from % 
$ horse or : . afraid to bet?” is . t ve: 
be given er against Bud’s chest and whisp- To be Conti to VY, in fuel 
‘uccessful tiillied glyly: “My son Dave, he’s got a (To be Continued) ai 


se in the stable that’s been cleanin’ poe 
hing in the valley. I'll slip him Child’s Romper Manufactured and Guaranteed by \ 


tand up the creek-trail to the track, We. 2266—sCheeren’s germente 
ie oe See SaaS Se eee Ae need such frequent washing that they RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


Apel io hy more, so he should be practical as well as pretty. Established 260 FIFTH AVENUE 84 Years 
et run next Sunday, | Well Jest eee straight piece opening down the cen- 1837 NEW YORK CITY —_—of service 
tin tell purty well how you kin run ter of the back. Its fullness is held 
in the rest—Pop, he ain’t s’ thick- in by a narrow belt of a contrasting 
ve —— fool him much. What — a 
y we try it?’ é q 
"~i-eallie woot hands with moon tt” he Cae, TUMANNUUUIVONANSAUANUUUEUOANQOUOUUUEUOOAOOQOOUOOUOOUEGAOOOUOOUOOEEOOGOGOOOOOUUOOOGOOOAOOU EAA AAAI” 
c, New Yomid gravely. “Where I came from, M4 ; 
at holds a man like taking oath on a 


ce ee Ko ‘ DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED [MONEY ? 


landard of honor, grandpa. You can 


























‘5 emeck out now, and I’ll run Smoky with- ye | 

tany tryout, and you can take your j S ; hi , : , 

ance. Teouse n’t paca you to B ser re: If your, church is ‘one of the thousands that is trying to raise funds 
TED y a stranger against your own ADL A /9 for ‘repairs, new carpets, old debts, etc., this is your opportunity to 
esigners. Ses” . rm do your church a real favor. 





lessons fre “Sho! Shucks a’mighty!” Grandpa : i = ns , P , 
t ya's We' have established a fund raising department that is helping scores 


*» Rochest@lieat and wagged his head furiously. 
. y own folks ’d beat me in a horse of churches raise money quickly and pleasantly without risk or expense. 


tif they could, and I would n’t hold “th i ® By _ oe sie , , 
. y I: you love your’church, write us at once for particulars of our $10 


agin ‘em! Runnin’ horses is like us ; 
yin’ poker, Every feller fer him- offer to every church and church society. Address 


: fan’ mercy to-ward none! I knowed 

ptirect ae — when I shook with yuh, = 

met oT Oe A Church Aid Bureau, American Agriculturist 
blay low, and we’ll make us a few 461 Fourth Avenue, — New York City 

ts lars, mebby. C’m on and git that 

oney durhmmeTse outa here b’fore somebuddy 


1 ““Lucolite om It’ il day.” . 
‘Sct aSil He waved Bud toward his saddle and Sensible and Serviceablé csOOQNNQQSQU0QNQUUQOLOUOULOOUOVUOUUUUUOUNGGOOQGGOOSOQ0000000000080000000000UUUUUTUTETUUEUAEOAEAOUONAEMAn. 


5 himself off in a shuffling kind of 
\RKE@. By the time Bud had saddled gojor, Collars and cuffs are made of 


noky, grandpa hailed him cautiously ~ 
m the brush-fringe beyond the cor- eat ee gp di ig La ae net We’Ii Rebuild— SEE THESE 


$2.75. Sen 


TS 








put. 


neerly seard He motioned toward a small gate j 
ustrated ; fade easily can be used for this suit. 
7 Bud led Smoky that way, closing Percale, gingham or chambray with g AT THE 


t gate after him. 
pique collars and cuffs would be sen- p——— aoe 
od _— Pow Bao so ee sible and becoming for a small child. 3 STATE FAIR 
le chp sa te ge noe This pattern is cut in sizes, 1, 3 and Oe. aualann tn an 
ane ome en ig pe sae 5 years. Size 3 requires 1% yards exhibit at Cayuga 
he points thar one ~ Rarer! er his 227ineh material with 4% yard 36-inch Ave.near thewest 
S$ Went inquiringly to ot the sh mpteetns Sor trimming. race. track, See 
‘ A rx for yourself how 


ones, that sparkled under the easy it is to wash 
ALL your clothes 


vite exearows ot erandpe. , __ How to Order Patterns | payne sth toati 
= day that horse arrives?” he All patterns are complete, instruc- A pam ap A fn) tay 
mildly. “Pop, you'll have to tions are plain and easy to follow, 
§ to me that he won't run Sun- and orders will be filled promptly. and VA Cc Cc U P WASHER 
rr. The price of each pattern is 12c : Formerly the Dodge & 
Pop snorted. ‘“Seemsto meélike you postpaid. Order by number only and ull Byracuse “Easy” 
Know a speedy horse when you see be sure to state size, Write your , Z Qbore {the complete 
Young feller. Beats me "t you mame and address plainly, M4 | without the wringer. 
overlookin’ what you got undes The Fall & Winter issue of the “ais - At left is Vac Cup Lever 
tsaddle right now. Boise, he’s the Fashion Magazine is now ready. It ’ LA, A Ds 
; Tunnin’ horse in the valley—and contains over 300 styles, several dress- mg |. j galvanized wash tub into 
*S why he won’t run next Sunday, making lessons, etc., and is a book \‘ ; , Ch Drineiple. 
no other Sunday till somebuddy which every woman who wants to ‘ i Sent on thirty days free 
in Stal. “Pree clroulars. 














' Gress well should have. 
Mf aig the Fashion Magazine nll uy. af, ., BURLINGAME 
Send all orders to ~ 
Pattern Dept., American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


y -— 
J av 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Letters, Nature Notes and Puzzles 














Bumble-Bee and Humming Bird 


A Bumble-Bee met a humming bird 
One day when the sun was shining; 
'Twas a happy day without a cloud, 
Wot even a silver lining! 
The Bumble-Bee watched the Humming 


Bird 
Flitting around in the sun, 
And remarked, ‘“‘Why his voice is just like 
mine! 
Z-u-m, Z-u-m, Z-u-m!” 


So he went to a Robin living near 
And said to the friendly bird, 
“Robin, I pray you, tell me, dear, 
What's the sweetest song you've heard?” 
And the Robin answered, “To my taste 
The Humming bird’s second to none!” 
“Then,” said the Bee, “Just listen to this, 
Z-u-m, Z-u-m, Z-u-m! 


“Of course you know I’m a Bumble-Bee 
And I look like other bees 
But you must wait till T hide myself 
Over there in the trees. 
Then, if you listen while I sing, 
And notice the words I hum, 
Don’t you think J could pass for a Hum- 
ming Bird? 
Z-u-m, Z-u-m, Z-u-m !” 
“Why, you silly thing,” said the Red- 
breast wise, 
“What are you trying to do? 
You know you can’t be a Humming Bird, 
So why don’t you be gust you? 
You couldn't be swéet, ike. the Humming 


Bird 
You are far to quarrelsome— 
You’d be only a Hum-Bug!” “Tut!” 


on, said A 4 / 
'Z-u-m, Z-u-m, Z-u-m!" 
—Mary Allan Stuart. 


Can You Find These 


In each sentence is hidden the name 
of some product of the farm. The 
first sentence contains the concealed 
word “beet.” See if you can find the 
others. The correct answers will be 
printed next week. 

1. The patient must be etherized. 

2. An ape arrived in that box. 

3. They will ship lumber to the 
islands. 

4. We will visit the spot at once. 

5. I put a caramel on George’s desk. 

6. The composition was anything 
but terse. 

7. I found a grape as large as a 
peach. 

8. Go tell Tom at once that Mary 
is here. 

9. The child’s name is Eric or 
Nathan. 

10. The judges quashed the indict- 
ment. 

11. You will return, I pleaded. 

12. Shall we stop or keep right on? 

13. The goat stood still and refused 
to budge. 

14. Do you know heather when you 
see it? 

15. In London I once lost a purse. 





Answers to Riddles ~ 

The answers to the riddles in the 

Sept. 3rd issue of the paper are: No. 
i—Ann, No. 2—Horse. 





Keep Your Eyes Open ___ 
Taking a walk with Mother Nature 
is the best fun in the world when you 
have learned to keep your eyes open 
and to see all the wonderful things 
she can show you. Some boys and 
girls—and grown-ups too—delight in 
watching insects and have learned 
wonderful things about them. Others 
are interested in birds and can tell 
you how and when and where each 
little bird builds its nest. And still 
others are continually finding out new 
and interesting things about animals 
and flowers. 

You can learn just as wonderful 
things as these other boys and girls 
have, if you just look, look, look, 
every time you are out of doors. And 
when you find something that inter- 
ests you, write and tell the other 
boys and girls about it. You have the 
whole, great, big world of Nature to 
write about and you're sure to find 
something that the rest of us will 
want to know. 

I’ve seen some funny things, myself. 

A day or so ago when I was pick- 
ing the dead leaves from the Vir- 
ginia creeper on the front porch, I 
saw what I thought was a snake’s 
head poking out from under the 
leaves. Gracious, how I jumped! 
Then I looked closer and saw that it 
wasn’t a snake at all! 

It was just a worm, but such a 
funny-looking worm! Its head was 
shaped just like a snake’s head. It 
was dark greenish-brown in color and 
the whole end of its body was raised 
a little just as a snake’s head is. The 
resemblance was really quite remark- 
able. 

Now why do you suppose old 
Mother Nature made a worm after 











such a pattern? There must be a 
reason because Mother Nature never 
does anything without a reason. Does 
the worm stay on the Virginia creeper 
all winter? If it does, what does it 
eat when the leaves are gone? If it 
doesn’t stay on the vine where does 
it go? Write the Young Folks’ Edi- 
tor’what you think about it and the 
best answer will be printed on this 
page. 

The answer to the “What is It?” 


puzzle in the Sept. 3rd issue of this 
paper is—Woodchuck. 








Four Happy Children 


Chub is a faithful old horse. He 
and his team mate do the work on 
the farm and help raise the food that 
feeds the children and in his leisure 
hours he gives them pleasure rides, 
too. 





Young Folks’ Letters 


Likes the Riddles 

I am a little girl 9 years old. We 
are living on a farm and I help 
mother wash dishes and tend the 
chickens. I have for my pets 8 little 
ducks and 2 cats. I have a large doll 
and a go-cart. I have no brothers or 
sisters. I enjoy reading the boys’ and 
girls’ page, a'so your riddles and hope 
you will have some in every paper.— 
[Mildred M. Arnold, Pennsylvania. 

Lives on Large Farm 

My father has taken the American 
Agriculturist for as long as I can 
remember. I am a girl 1) years old. 
I have one sister and one brother. 
I enjoy reading the Children’s De- 
partment and I am also reading the 
story that is being printed now. I 
live on a farm of aboyt 100 acres. 
We have five horses, 11 cows and 
about 60 chickens besides a dog and 
5 cats. I wish more of the boys and 
girls would write to the Agriculturist. 
—[Katherine Quencer, New York. 


A Pretty Cat 

I live on a farm of about 8 acres 
besides a large swamp. We have a 
horse, 4 hens and a pretty cat. I go 
to school. Our school is only a little 
way from here. I have 4 brothers 
and 2 sisters. My father and the 2 
boys work on a fruit farm.—[Vera 
Grant, New York. 


Dikes to Read 

I am 8 years old and in the 5th 
grade. I enjoy the Boys’ and Girls’ 
page. We live on a farm of 80 acres. 
My father has 15 cows, 6 calves, 3 
horses, 50 chickens and 57 chicks. 
Our horses names are Prince, Nell 
and Dick. Dick is white. We have 
3 cats. One is black, one gray and 
white and the smallest one is gray. 
We also have 3 pigs. I go to school 
and Sunday school. I borrow books 
from our community library. It has 
25 volumes in all.—[Elizabeth Carl- 
son, Pennsylvania. 


Lives on Darge Farm 

My father has taken the Americar. 
Agriculturist for a long time and I 
enjoy reading the letters in it. I live 
on a farm with about 100 acres in it. 
We have 15 cows, 2 pigs, 2 cats, 1 
dog, 3 horses and 9 rabbits, besides 
a number of chickens. I am twelve 
years old. I weigh 110 pounds and I 
am 5 feet and 4 inches tall. I gained 
30 pounds in the last 2 years. I will 
be in the seventh grade in September. 
I am very fond of reading letters and 
I always look forward for the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist—[Marie J. Ab- 
bert, New York. 





The Folly of Cheating Nature 


Many people get the 
idea that they can keep 
their nerves on edge and 
their digestion upset year 
after year, and “get away 
with it.” They sleep only 
half as much as they 
should —and never get 
properly and thoroughly 
rested. 


If you tire out easily, 
if you are getting pale and 
anemic, if your food 
doesn’t digest as it should, 
would it not be well to 
stop and consider whether 
coffee or tea is having its 
effect on you? 


The caffeine and thein 
found in coffee and tea 
are drugs, as any doctor 
can tell you. Is it any 
wonder thatthesteady use 
of these drugs sometimes 
causes serious damage? 


If you really want to 
be fair with yourself, and 


Postum for Health 


**There’s a Reason”’ 


American Agriculturist, September 10 




















give yourself the oppor. 
tunity you deserve in 
order to do your best 
work, make up your mind 
to quit coffee and tea for 
awhile—and drink delici-. 
ous, appetizing Postum 
instead. 











Postum permits 
sound, refreshing sleep 
which builds strength, 
oe and endurance, 








dine Postum from 
your Grocer today. Drink 
this hot, refreshing bever. 
age in place of tea or coffee 
for 10 days and see what 
a wonderful difference it 
= make in the way you 










Postum comes in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of 
larger bulk, for those who pre- 
fer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared) made. 
by boiling for 20 minutes, 






















A BIG WALKING AND SLEEPING DOLL 


GIVEN 


For Only Three 
Subscriptions 


for American 
Agriculturist 


Offer No. 1.. We will 
make you a present of this 
beautiful walking and 
sleeping doll if you do us 
a little favor. Simply tell 
three of your neighbors 
how well your family likes 
American Agriculturist 
and get each to pay you 
$1.00 fora year’s subscrip- 
tion. Then send us the 
$3.00 together with the 3 
subscriptions and ask for 
your Gift Doll. 

By holding this remark- 
able doll by the shoulders 
it can be made to walk al- 
most as if it were human. 
Then too, it has eyes that 
open and shut, and both 
of these patented features 
are guaranteed not to get 
out of order. The doll is 
made of a special compo- 








sition that makes it indestructible so that it will stand the 
hardest kind of usage. It has an attractive wig, body stuffed 
with cork, a stylish dress and patent leather pumps. Doll is 14 
inches high. Walking and sleeping dolls have heretofore seldom 
sold for less than $10.00 each. 

Every girl who receives this exceptionally attactive doll will be 
too happy for words. Remember one of these dolls will be sent 
free, postpaid as a reward for your sending us only three new 
or renewal subscriptions at $1.00 each. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, (21,'90RK omy 
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Nf TheJersey Cow BringsSuccessto | 








~ Dairymen and Farmers : 
ons ie 
Cal THE JERSEY COW produces 426 lbs. of butter-fat a year where the aver- : 
‘ist | age cow produces only 150 lbs. ie 
Jw & THE JERSEY COW produces 5 and 2-10 lbs. of butter-fat for every 100 is 
—t Ibs. of feed where the average cow only produces 3 and 8-10.lbs. is 
an THE JERSEY COW produces large quantities of rich milk that sells from is 
hbors 5 to 10 cents more per quart than ordinary milk, when sold direct to : 
a a consumers. Jersey milk also brings a premium on all wholesale:markets. : 
‘you % 
crip» THE JERSEY COW begins producing at an early age, produces persis- : 
ns tently from one calving to the next—keeps this up over a long term of Ne 
k for years always at a large net profit! ) : 
: ‘6 

owe | THE JERSEY COW israpidly con uering the agi districts in popularity. ie 
ka- See them at the shows. Talk to the"men who own them. Learn why is 
vt Jerseys have earned the reputation of being “The Profit Breed.” e 
both ie 
vet Two Valuable Books Free. “Jersey Milk, The Key To Dairy Profits” is a booklet writ- ie 
Sis ten by men who milk cows for profit. “Terseys, The Profit Breed” is a booklet that shows ie 
npo- i how Jerseys compare on all points with other dairy breeds. Write for them today. : 
h = 
fet 
% The American Jersey Cattle Club : 
a 324-E WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET™ - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 5 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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MR. E. 


FLORHAM LADDIE 20431 


daughters. 


milk, 715.38 lbs. fat. 


* RUTH 76671 
fat. 


GUERNE 
742.88 “dy 


Ibs. milk, 710.21 Ibs. fat. 


617.77 lbs. fat (Class G). 
MAPLE GLEN ROSE 


milk, 531.09 Ibs. 


U. S. Federal 


405 Main St., 





AUCTIONEERS 


B. CADWELL will sell at 


SHAGBARK FARM 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


on 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1921 


his famous herd of 


Advanced Register Guernseys 


Among the many splendid individuals to be sold are: 


He is a son of Ne Plus Ultra 15265 (A. R.) and 
Golden Lassie of Paxtang 24696 (A. R. 1377) 14,413.65 Ibs. 


The Sion Cow, Roll of Honor, Class FF 


The Second Cow, Roll of Honor, Class BB 
IMP. WYEBROOK ROSE 69245 (A. R. 6186) 14,872.10 


* MAPLE GLENN JESSIE 71775 (A. R.) 11,110.00 Ibs. milk, 
MAY 78739 (A. R. 9,841. 
fat (Class GG). - 


and many other A. 
progeny by famous sires. 


Accredited Herd 1599 


For catalogue address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK 


Sale Manager 












(A. R.) sire of sixteen A. R. 














(A. R.) 14,357.20 Ibs. milk, 












50 Ibs. 






R. cows and their 



















Worcester, Mass, 






CATTLE BREEDERS 





E. M. G STOCK ee aueTiontek Jr. 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONN 
Sales anywhere. Send for sefesemaes. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 








BARRED ROCKS 
FE. B. Thompson's strain direct; 3-Ib. pullets $3.50 
each, 10-week-old pullets $1.75, March and April 
hatched cockerels $5.00, $7.50 and $10.09; yearling 
cock birds $7.50, $10.00 and $15.00. Color dark. 
COZY CORNER POULTRY FARM 
SERGEANTSVILLE, N. J 


All leading varieties of Pallets ang, Yearling Fowls 

Barred Rock, White Rock, 8 Leghorn, An- 
conas, Minorca, 8. C. Brown EB] White Pekin 
Ducks Baby Chicks in Season Illustrated circu- 
lars. E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J. 


SPECIAL PULLET SALE.—March and April 
Hatched. Mixed Pullets. Twenty $35; Fifty Lf 
Hundred $160.00 also Barred Rock, White Legho 
Reds Ten =. 00; Fifty $115.00. Safe arrival our. 
SOUDEP. Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


Early hatched $2 each. Barred Rocks $1.75 each, 
CYCLE HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


anteed. HH. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
“Don't give up the Ship or the Sheep.” We have 
come wonderful rams for sale. Please write me for 


ice 
4 ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimore Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 

J. 8. Ss. , CLARK, K, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


True Dual Purpose type. The kind that will 
pay their way, both as beef and dairy cattle. 

A bull from such a herd will be a good in- 
grade or pure bred 











vesment, whether you have 
cattle. 
DONALD WOODWARD FARM, 


C. J. Hudson, Manager Le Roy, N. Y. 











For, Sale Holatein, Service, Bul 
‘om si rt 
Chicago 1.24% 2.57% .55 rat tied ba oe 


average 31 Ibs. butter in seven days. 

gree and particulars. Price, 25. 
IDEAL DAIRY FAR 

ST. LAWRENCE co. CANTON, NEW YORK 


Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy producing 
dams that assure reproduction of profitable 
dairy cows. 


UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS 
F. P. Frazier, & Son, Props. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
Satisfied customers are our best ey 


We 
have 100 extra large, well marked, 


Send for pedi- 

































































SPOT 


During your visit at the 


N. Y. STATE FAIR at SYRACUSE 


Sept. 12—17—1921 
Come to Tully and look over 













FARM 


It will pay all who are interested in } 


FINE HOLSTEINS 


~ Tully is only 20 miles from Syracuse Over 
the best of State roads. Farm located 3 min- 
utes walk from D. L. 


& W.R. R. Station 























i. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





HEIFER CALF—Born Jan. 26th, 1921. Sire, 
Premier Glista Netherland, No. 271737, from a son 
of Glista Ernestine, the = t Cornell cow with seven 
30-Ib. records, the best 823.9 Ibs. milk and 35.97 
Ibs. butter in 7 days; ‘oad, 16 lbs butter in 1 ¥ 
His dam, Netherland Pansy Korndyke, 558.3 Ibs. 
milk, 28.4 Ibs. butter 7 days. «2 of calf, Aagaie 


Fayne Korndyk aq Felecia. x Wellsian Sir 
ee Felec’ whose an R. 
record of 567.1 "he milk = 28.81 Tbe ‘putter 7 


days; 113.66 butter 30 yg This calf is about half 
white, nicely marked, well grown and will give you 
some Glista — at a reasonable figure. Price 
$150.00 re transferred and crated. BRAD- 
LEY FU nt Utica, N. Y¥. 


Start in Pure-bred Holsteins 


Two heifers and a bull, 6 to 8 months old, well 
bred, good individuals. Crated, registered and 
transferred for $300.00. Do not let this oppor- 
tunity pass. Order today. 








Ward W. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y- 


A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. Sire is Brother to World’s 
Champion milk producer, May Echo Sylvia. Dam 
is daughter of 32 Ib. cow and sired by bull whose 
two nearest nams average 34 Ibs. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 
Liverpool, N. Y. 











R. J. Stevens, 








HIGHLAND FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Will sell 30 choice heifers from 7. eo ieee. 
ter stock at attractive prices. Al red. 
Many by Imported Baron’s Best of 


Highland Farm, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 











grade Holsteins. ‘ows due to freshen 54 "60 days. 
B. tested 60 days. Retest can be arranged for. 

1. T. & ©. A. WELCH, 
25 South ef Utica. West Edmeston, 


READY FOR SERVICE 

Here is a venting bull ready to take his place 
at the head of good herd. 

His sire is ne of te tank known of King 
Lyons. His dam is by a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alacatra, which combines in the closest degree the 
all the great foundation bulls. 


6. G. SYRLINEAME, 
Cazenevia 


SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


The 
covered 
Shipment 
respondence 


N. Y. 











Improved Type—Blocky, straight, well- 
bodies, good caps. Pre-war prices. 
guaranteed as described by cor- 


DR. S. F. SNOW 
713 University Block, 3 3 Syracuse, N. Y. 














MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs cou 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $2 
$300 pair. Write us. 








WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
~ = ‘a calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 
Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 


First Check $150 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, peat: | it: 
8 . large boned, sired King llth 
am, Princess Segis Lev 267159. Dam’ ane milk 
r at 4 yrs. Federally tested recently. 
. transferred, crated, F. O. B., and guar- 

anteed or money refunded. 
OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, Phoenix, N. Y. 











GRADE HOLSTEINS 
25 cows that are just fresh and milking 40 to 
60 Ibs. daily; 50 close springers that will weigh 
from 1100 Ibs. to 1400 Ibs. each; 100 cows due to 
freshen this Fall. are the finest indi- 
viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 
them. We invite you to see our . Compare 
quality and prices before you purchase. Wire 
at our expense pnd * we will meet you at the train. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Springdale Farms 
Telephone 116 or 14 Cortland, N. Y. 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


If you want a of ane Yellow Kate's 
Exchange of Penhurst , 3 16590, it of Dora’s 


ik ia 424. dar that 8546. 
2 x.y a an 3.79 per cent fat, now 
mnilking nda ‘pet day and and over, write us. Herd 
- fredetal tae 


OLD pone PAR FARM. SPRING GROVE, PA. 




















RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 
We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. Reasonable Prices. 
RIVER ROAD rane, CONCORD, ‘MASS. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 














Re Alivages forsale.” Pree” dvcular and 


es A ae 1% 


Lene Oc., A. Pe. 
o ; 
EC Paget + ent Machete ian 
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Real Bargains during Fair week § “’ 

JOHN C. REGAN Proprieter bi 

SPOT TULLY - 

FARM N. Y. 

Mi 

CATTLE BREEDERS SWINE BREEDERS i 

SA FOWLER’S HAM R | 
al fe A gy Dull hae ail” cmon literature ana pay 2 iE 
holsteins. Also carload of grade heifers nicely marked. wleRr FA RMS. 
Priced right. Box Macungie, 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HICHWOOD 
Special offering of gilts and tried sows, safe 
pig for late summer ae fall litters. These are 
and pote, Many of them from litters of ¢ 
to fiftee EH. H. B. HARPENDING, Bor 















FINE REGISTERED BERKSHIRI 


1 strong, vigorous, smooth service boar, $40.0: 
excellent’ gilts bred for September farrows, $4, 
each; selected spring pigs both sexes. 


W. F. McSPARRAN, Furniss, Pa. 
BIG TYPE O. I. C’s., 


Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand © 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 mon 
Winning first prize a ¢ fo and Michigan State 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. her 
p11 have 10 gilts 1 bred. for Spring Farrow. ll 

Mich 


cupped roval. Write your wants. 
HOOPER RAND h McGRATH, Cass City, 


Fancy O. I. C’s. 


The big smooth type of superior quality an 











breeding. 
W. W. WEIMAN 
P. O. Box 469, Hummelstown, F 





HERD OF Dei 

SMITHSON—, ARGE T vpe— BERKSH ib 
The Home of SYMBOLEER’S = kr ! 
SMITHSON’ S LAUREL’S BEST, 
the world-known boar. urel’s , a 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous bom 
or early September farrow; also spring Pp 
and ey boars. Watch our herd at the 

year. sh -} information, _ inquire 
a. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, 


Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can m 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to % 

Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts « 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 





Trios from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 = up. 


m gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 


Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 
Icheste d it, Del. 
De r Farms Ethos W. Clark Supt. 








Hawley’s \ 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


. T 
Big Type . 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. $1 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 
W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. G 











BIG 


tyr: Cheste 
Whites 


A few choice Sprifig Boar Pigs only out 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chest 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N} 


Big Berkshire Hog 


Our litters average nine 
oe i igs, bred 
9 pot related, of al 


type me oa bh 
Slood ‘lines. at farmers’ prices.” Setistection 
_ PALMYRA QUARRY, FAR 


mM 


oo. 
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LILYDALE FARM 
NOROTON, CONN. 


(Mr. John McCormack, Owner) 





announces the dispersal sale 
of their famous herd of 


ADVANCED REGISTER GUERNSEYS 


on 


















. FRIDAY, SEPT. 23rd, 1921 
This offering consists of no less than eighteen A. R. cows and 
ek others now on test. Among them are such splendid individuals 
as: 
Langwater Emerald 54801 663.82 Ibs. fat (A) 
, Cragston Barbara 61068 594.70 “ “ (B) 
Ultra Rose 58909 507.48 “ “ (C) 
(re-entry, 304 days) 624.68 “ “ (A) 
Mixter Queen of Hardwick 62966 385.38 “ “ (F) 
445.04 “ “ (DD) 
(re-entry, 164 days) 35308 “ “ (A) 
ve Imp. Hayes English Daisy 95370" 55984 “ “ (EJ 
ry (286 days) 
Ss 
ae | A producing herd of superb individuals | 
sia 3 
For catalogue address: 
KSHIRE 
“Sf LEANDER F. HERRICK 


» Pa. 


C’s, 
Grand Ch 
2 900 Ibs. 
at 18 mon 
In State 

Either 
ow. All gt 


Sale Manager 


405 Main St. Worcester, Mass. 






New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Assn’s 
ANNUAL SALE 


will be held at 


CHILMARK FARM, OSSINING, N. Y. 
Saturday, September 17, 1921 


The great reputation made by this Association for the quality 
of the cattle offered at its sales will be fully upheld on this 
occasion. It is the Sale Committee’s opinion that this will be 
the finest lot of cattle that they have ever gathered together. 
Among the accepted consignments are: 


RIVAL’S BUTTERCUT OF DELLWOOD 46825 (A. R.) 
8,335.20 Ibs. milk, 514.01 Ibs. fat (G) 
8,831.80 Ibs. milk, 572.30 lbs. fat (BB) 


IMP. PRIMROSE OF THE VRANGUE 111 46433 (A. R.) 
13,453.40 Ibs. milk, 682.46 Ibs. fat (C) 
12,720.10 Ibs. milk, 653.03 Ibs. fat (AA) 


ENCHANTRESS OF DELLWOOD 56697 (A. R.) 
Tenth cow in Class DD 
11,617.90 Ibs. milk, 586.58 Ibs. fat 


PRINCESS OF TARBELL FARMS 54625 (A. R.) 
9,342.70 Ibs. milk, 485.78 Ibs. fat (F) 
10,368.80 Ibs. milk, 525.50 Ibs. fat (C) 


Also many other A. R. cows, prize winners, and individuals of 
the most popular strains of home and imported breeding. 


For catalogue address: 


LEANDER F. HERRICK 
SaleJ[Manager 


405 Main St. Worcester, Mass. 





city, Mich 
= 


quality an 






THE CAYUGA COUNTY 


stown, F 
“-f/ GUERNSEY CLUB 
RPIECE @ 
a Will hold a sale of 
sine 
af GUERNSEYS 
cshires 
id can m 
—y +} at 
BELLMATH FARMS 

1. Co., Pa. 
——s Sennett, New York 
test Monday, Sept. 19th, 1921 

The Sale Committee have selected a splendid lot of dairy cattle, 
wit deeply bred in the blood of “May Rose 11,” through such 
oo sires as Ne Plus Ultra 4th 29328 (A. R.) Proud Don 29327, 
| Gayhead’s Ultra May King 40432, Chenette’s King Masher 
w York 


43029, Ultra Criterion of Fernbrook 52249, King Replica 
40752, Chilmark Rival Carteret 34187, etc. 


Selections have been made with a view to showing the high 
class of cattle owned by members of this Western New York 


Club 


For catalogue address: 






LEANDER F. HERRICK 
(4085 Main St. re Pee. woecser, Mass. 










































Important Sale of 
HOLSTEINS and 
REAL ESTATE 


Mr. Chester W. Chapin 


will sell at Public Auction at 


TOWNERS, PUTNAM COUNTY, N. Y. 


on 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 21, 1921 


his entire estate, consisting of eight adjoining farms, totalling 
sixteen hundred acres of the most fertile land in the famous 
Harlem Valley 


65-REGISTERED HOLSTEINS-65 


headed by the great bull 


ADMIRAL KOOKEE 209769, a son of Kookee De Kol 2nd 
139803, 744.6 Ibs milk, 34.60 Ibs fat (7 days); 3,172.1 Ibs 
milk, 144.17 Ibs fat (30 days) 


In this great dairy herd are a large number of heavy-milking 

cows, bred from the most popular strains, many with A. R. O. 

records. Also a large number of grade Holsteins mostly due 
to calve this Fall and Winter 


Horses, Mules, etc., etc. 


For catalogue address: 


LEANDER F. HERRICK 


Sale Manager 







405 Main Street Worcester, Mass. 












































The Farmers and the Railroads 


Face Exactly the Same Problem 


The farmer has a real problem. The prices of all his products have declined 
much more than the prices of the things he must buy. 


The RAILWAYS HAVE EXACTLY THE SAME PROBLEM. Whilerates 
have been advanced, expenses have increased NEARLY TWICE AS MUCH. 











What has happened to the 
‘Railroads since 1916 


Increase in Revenue 
Increase in Expenses EE 110% 


60% 

















High Costs Make High Railway Rates 


Passenger rates are about 50 PER CENT 
HIGHER and freight rates ABOUT 74 PER 
CENT HIGHER than in 1916. That sounds 
as though the railways should be making 
money. 


BUT the prices the railways are paying for— 


Materials and supplies are 65 per cent. 
higher; 

Taxes are 90 per cent higher; 

Coal is 160 per cent higher; and 


Wages of railway employees per hour are 124 
per cent higher. 


THESE ARE THE REASONS WHY 
RATES ARE HIGH. RATES CANNOT BE 
REDUCED until the cost of these things 
can be brought down. 


The things mentioned—materials and sup- 
plies, taxes, fuel and labor—have been costing 
from 90 cents to 100 cents out of every dollar 
the railways have been receiving. 


Present Railway Rates Are Caused By 
Labor Cost, Not By Return On Capital 


Existing railway rates are higher not be- 
cause railroad CAPITAL is seeking a larger 
return, but because railroad LABOR and labor 


Transportation Building 
Chicago, II. 


Association of Railway Executives — 


61 Broadway 
New York 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation can secure it by addressing the offices of the Association 


producing things railroads must buy is getting 
so much more than formerly. 


While total revenue of the railways is now 
60 per cent greater than in 1916, THEIR EX- 
PENSES ARE 110 PER CENT GREATER, 
AND THEIR profit has been more than CUT 
IN HALF. 


EVERY INCREASE in rates since 1916 has 
been intended to—but did not—meet increased 
costs, CHIEFLY LABOR, and NOT to in- 
crease profits. 


Profits have GONE DOWN. 


. _ In 1916 the railroads earned 6 per cent. 
In 1920 they earned less ‘than 4 of 1 per 
cent. In 1921 they will be fortunate to earn 
3 per cent. 


A GENERAL reduction of rates now could 
not be made without BANKRUPTING most 
of the railways, and making business OF ALL 
KINDS much worse for everybody. 


The managements of the railroads are mak- 
ing every effort to reduce expenses so that rates 
can be reduced later. 


There is NO OTHER WAY than by reduc- . 
tion in expenses to secure REDUCTION in 
rates.: Those who obstruct reduction of ex- 
penses not only hurt the RAILROADS but 
the FARMERS as well: 





Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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